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STANDING THE 1967 MERRYLAND 
SEASON AT - FARM 



KNIGHTLY MANNER 

b. h., 1961 

by ROUND TABLE-COURTESY, 
by # NASRULLAH 


Stakes winner 15 races and over 
$402,000 thru September 30. 


INBALANCE 

b. h, 1958 

by GREEK SONG-INBEAT, 
by BROOKFIELD 


Stakes winner 13 races and over KiiuoH 

$182,000. Wm 


*WESTORKAN 

b. h„ 1957 

by ORATOR-WACHE, 
by CHILONE 




Champion 2-year-old in Germany; 
Record-setting winner here. 


■ ■ J# - 




FLAMING FLEET 

ch. h., 1949 

by COUNT FLEET-FLAMING 
SWORDS, by MAN O' WAR 


-A- > 


mm 


Sire of Flamisan (over $114,000), 
Brown’s Risque (over $89,000), 
Hot Cargo (over $91,000), etc. 


TONGA PRINCE 

dk. b. h., 1952 

by POLYNESIAN-KONA WIND 
by SWEEP ALL 

Sire of Jay Trump, Aintree Grand 
National, Maryland Hunt Cup three 
times, 3rd Grand Steeple-Chase de 
Paris, etc. 
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STALLION OWNERS! 


Final notice on closing date 
for stallion ads in the January 
map & stallion register issue. 


Closing Date 
December 15 









Stallion Advertising Rates 
For January Issue 

Rates: $125 per page 

Send only name, stud fee and owner of your 
stallion. All copy prepared by Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association. 

Mail today to Maryland Horse Breeders 
Association, Box 4, Timonium, Maryland. 



PLAN AHEAD 

Breed your mares to 


NASHVER 

dark bay horse, 1960 

by Nashua, 
out of *Quaver II 
by *Tudor Minstrel 

First Crop, Foals of 1966, 

Have Good Bone and 
Excellent Conformation 

$600 

Guaranteed Live Foal 



*BEECHPARK 

dark bay horse, 1949 

by *Nasrullah, 
out of Panastrid 
by Panorama 

Sire of "Get" That Have 
Won In Excess of $600,000 

$500 

Guaranteed Live Foal 


DARE DO WELL 

bay horse, 1958 
by Prince Dare, 
out of Politigirl 
by Discovery 

Combines the Bloodlines of 
5 Proven Thoroughbred Strains 
*PRINCEQUILLO 
*CHALLENGER II - DISCOVERY 
*TEDDY — HIGH TIME 

$350 

Guaranteed Live Foal 


November, 1966 


LARKING HILL FARM 

ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, HARWOOD, MARYLAND 
Farm: 798-0556 or 798-1294 - Office: 792-8602 
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Statement of Ownership, Management 
and Circulation 

Statement required by the act of October 23, 1962; Section 
4369, Title 39, United States Code. 

THE MARYLAND HORSE, published monthly at 2250 
Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Md. 21217. 

1. The names and addresses of publisher, editor, and 
managing editor are: 

Publisher —Maryland Horse Breeders' Asso., Inc., P. O. Box 
4, 2223 York Rd., Timonium, Md. 21093. 

Editor —W. Snowden Carter, c/o Maryland Horse Breeders’ 
Asso., Inc., Box 4, Timonium, Md. 

Managing Editor —W. Snowden Carter, c/o Maryland Horse 

2. The owner is: 

Owner —Maryland Horse Breeders’ Asso., Inc., Box 4, 2223 
York Rd., Timonium, Md. 21093. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 

None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock¬ 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, also the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. Names and address of individuals 
who are stockholders of a corporation which itself is a stock¬ 
holder or holder of bonds, mortgages or other securities of 
the publishing corporation have been included in paragraphs 
2 and 3 when the interests of such individuals are equivalent 
to 1 percent or more of the amount of the stock or securities 
of the publishing corporation. 

5. 

A. Total No. Copies Printed 

(Net Press Run) . 

B. Paid Circulation 

1. To Term Subscribers by 

Mail, Carrier Delivery or by 
Other Means . 

2. Sales Through Agents, News 
Dealers, or Otherwise 

C. Free Distribution ( including 
samples) by Mail, Carrier De¬ 
livery, or by Other Means 

D. Total No. of Copies Distri¬ 

buted ( Sum of lines ftl, B2 
and C) . 

•Average No. Copies each issue during preceding 12 
months. 

t Single issue nearest to filing date. 

I certify that the statements made by me above are correct 
and complete. 

(Signed) W. Snowden Carter, 

General Manager 
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Who is * PEVERON? What is he? 

The following are facts not fantasy 


In the issue of December 19,1964 the Blood-Horse lists 
principal foreign races. The principal 3-year-old races 
in Italy are on page 1741. The three races carrying by 
far the largest purses are Premio Parioli, 1,600 meters, 

April 12th; Derby Italiano, 2,400 meters, May 7th; and 
Gran Premio d’ltalia, 2,400 meters, May 31st. These 
races correspond to our triple crown. In 1958 ‘PEVE¬ 
RON won the first by 4 lengths, was third in the two 
other classics. On the same page the Blood-Horse lists 
only one principal all-age race, Premio Chiusura. 
‘PEVERON won it when a 2-year-old. ‘PEVERON 
also won 10 races at 4 and 5 and placed at 6. He re¬ 
tired completely sound. 

*P EVE RON’S sire TRAGHETTO won 13 races from 
16 starts. He led the Italian sire list in 1958, 1960, 

1961 and 1962. TRAGHETTO was second leading sire 
in 1952, 1953, 1955 and 1959. He is by the leading sire 
and undefeated race horse Cavaliere D’Arpino. 

‘PEVERON’S dam VENEZIANA was not only a great 
producer (dam of the winners of 128 races) but was 
also a top race mare. Referring again to the Blood- 
Horse list of principal 3-year-old races it is evident that 
the top 3-year-old filly races are the Oaks d’ltalia and 
Premio Elena. VENEZIANA was second in both these 
classics. She is by PILADE, leading sire three suc¬ 
cessive years, who in turn is by the English Derby 
winner CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 

‘PEVERON’S first small crop of five foals are now 
3-year-olds. Two have won and two have placed—all 
at the major tracks. (Unfortunately the fifth foal 
broke her shoulder.) 

FEE: $350 Live Foal 

For brochure and extended pedigree write or call 


Peter Jay, Windmill Hill Farm, RD No. 2, Havre de Grace, Md. 

Tel. 734-6592 


November, 1966 
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B.H. 1957, by *NasruHah—Two Lea, by Bull Lea 





PIED DOR 


(PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE) 


SIRE OF THE UNDEFEATED 2-YEAR-OLD FILLY 

LIKE A CHARM 

Standing At 

THE MARYLAND STALLION STATION 

MR. & MRS. GEORGE P. ODOM, Owners (302) 378-9257 
Chesapeake City, Maryland (301) 755-6904 
Robert Bennett, Manager 

EURASIAN—NAIL—ROYAL ORBIT—SUNRISE FLIGHT 






WITH COUPONS FROM RED ROSE HORSE FEEDS 


Every stable needs rope halters, and 
as an introductory offer you can get 
famous Johnson Halters free. Specially 
constructed of a heavier braid, this 
Johnson Cotton Halter is exceptionally 
strong and safe. Soft and pliable, it 
resists shrinkage and won t twist or 
kink. Guaranteed against breakage for 
one year. Sizes to fit horses or ponies 
and foals. This $2.95 value is yours 
free, with ten coupons from bags of 
Red Rose Horse Feeds. 

Red Rose makes a complete* line of 
horse feeds . . . from basic ration to 
complete, balanced feed, with all the 

You’ll find coupons and complete details 
Regular Horse Feed • Super Horse Feed 


nutrients horses need, to powerful sup¬ 
plements that supply the extra vitamins 
and minerals you want for special 
requirements. 

Red Rose feeds offer you the bene¬ 
fits of 125 years of experience, research 
and quality control to bring out the best 
that's bred into your horses. And they 
are made fresh daily throughout the 
East. 

Try Red Rose feeds ... and get your 
Johnson rope halters. If you don’t know 
the location of your Red Rose dealer, 
write us: Box 1327, Lancaster, Pa. 

inside every bag of 

Classic Horse Feed • Equinader Feed Suf 


*«««*••• 



• Lancaster Horse Pellets 


«iohn w. SdultHOH' A SONS established 1642 

YOUR DEALER IS NOW FEATURING THE COMPLETE LINE OF RED ROSE HORSE FEEDS 





NOMINATIONS CLOSE 


Thursday, December 15/1966 

for the two great two-year-old championship races 


for now yearlings—to be run in the FALL/1967 



THE GARDEN STATE 


THE GARDENIA 


The Race for America’s 
Two-Year-Old Crown 

GROSSED 


Crowning Test for the World’s 
Best Two-Year-Old Fillies 

GROSSED 


$311,945 in 1965 

$125,000 added 

By subscription of $40 each if made on 
or before December 15, 1966, fee to 
accompany the nomination. To remain 
eligible, the following cash payments 
must be made: March 15, 1967, $125 
each; June 15, 1967, $250 each: $1,000 
to pass the entry box and $1,000 to 
start. The Garden State Racing Associa¬ 
tion to add $125,000 (Estimated Gross 
Value $275,000). The added money to¬ 
gether with all nomination fees, sup¬ 
plementary fees, eligibility payments, 
entry and starting fees for The Garden 
State of 1967 to be divided 60% to 
first. 20% to second, 10% to third, 
5% to fourth; with 5% for Nominators’ 
awards to be distributed as follows: 
60%, 20%, 13% and 7% to the Nomi¬ 
nators of the first, second, third and 
fourth horses respectively. A supple¬ 
mentary nomination made subsequent 
to an original nomination that became 
ineligible, the nominator’s award will 
be distributed to the original nomina¬ 
tor. Weights: Colts and geldings. 122 
lbs.; fillies, 119 lbs. (Starters to be 
named through the entry box at the 
closing time of entries.) 

One Mile and a Sixteenth. 
The first four finishers in The Garden 
State are automatically made eligible 
for The Jersey Derby of 1968. 
Supplementary nominations may be 
made at the closing time of entries by 
payment of a fee of $10,000 each. 


$183,690 in 1965 

$75,000 added 

By subscription of $30 each if made on 
or before December 15, 1966, fee to 
accompany the nomination. To remain 
eligible, the following cash payments 
must be made: March 15, 1967, $75 
each; June 15, 1967, $150 each; $500 
to pass the entry box and $500 to start. 
The Garden State Racing Association 
to add $75,000 (Estimated Gross Value 
$150,000). The added money together 
with all nomination fees, supplemen¬ 
tary fees, eligibility payments, entry 
and starting fees for The Gardenia of 
1967 to be divided 60% to first, 20% 
to second, 10% to third, 5% to fourth; 
with 5% for Nominators’ awards to be 
distributed as follows: 60%, 20%, 13% 
and 7% to the Nominator of the first, 
second, third and fourth fillies respec¬ 
tively. A supplementary nomination 
made subsequent to an original nomi¬ 
nation that became ineligible, the nomi¬ 
nator's award will be distributed to the 
original nominator. Weight 119 lbs. 
(Starters to be named through the 
entry box at the closing time of entries.) 

One Mile and a Sixteenth. 

Supplementary nominations may be 
made at the closing time of entries by 
payment of a fee of $5,000 each. 


GARDEN STATE PARK 

FOR ENTRY BLANKS AND INFORMATION CALL OR WRITE 

GARDEN STATE RACING ASSOCIATION 

P.0. Box 311, Camden, N.J. 08101 (Area Code 609) 663-3540 
Kenneth Noe, Jr., Racing Secretary 












‘ 76 e might have Ceen a good 



one if. . . * 


That line has its appeal to dreamers. 
For those who like FACTS we offer 

CHOKER 

BR. 1960 

Double Joy—Tippet by Count Fleet 


Allen Brewer, Artist 


Fayette Handicap 
Phoenix Handicap 
Gallant Fox Handicap 
Excelsior Handicap 


win stakes in each of his four 
years racing 


meet and defeat the best 
horses in training 


combine the best blood of 
Double Jay (second on 1965 
sire list) and Count Fleet's 
daughter Tippet 


CHOKER did win 


Belmont Stakes 
Saranac Handicap 


CHOKER did place 

* - 

Ben Ali Handicap 
(won but was disqualified 
and placed second) 
Vosburgh Handicap 

Display Handicap 

CHOKER 

did 



CHOKER 

did 

— 

set track records 

6 furlongs, 1.08 3/5 
mile & a sixteenth, 1.41 2/5 

CHOKER 

did 



CHOKER 

did 

— 

win and place in stakes In¬ 
cluding two $50,000 purses 
at the Big A, Hialeah and 
Saratoga 

CHOKER 

does 



CHOKER 

does 


make his home at WINDSOR 
STUD 

BOOK 

FULL 



NOW BOOKING FOR 1968 SEASON 

standing for $1,000, guaranteed live foal 


Mrs. Danny Shea, Jr- 
Windsor Stud 


property of a syndicate 


R. D. #2, Box 125 
Bel Air, Md. 21014 
(301) 734-7227 


WINDSOR STUD FARM 

(Formerly Wit's End Farm) 









EDLISS EDLISS 

B 1955 B 1955 


Undefeated at two beating the 
best of his year—BOLERO U, 
JIMMER, HUBCAP, etc. and 
beaten less than 1 % lengths in 
the Swift Stakes at 3. Winner of 
1 2 races. A horse of consistency. 

TWO YEARS AT STUD: 

1 FOAL EACH YEAR 
SPRUCE UP 
THREE BRIDGES 
BOTH WINNERS 


By a stakes winner of over 
$200,000 and out of the Good 
Stakes producer BABY COMET 
(Astoria S., Rosedale S., 2nd 
Arlington Lassie S., etc.) Edliss 
possesses speed ( %—3 3 Vi) 



EDLISS 


B 1955 


Piet 


Edliss 


Baby 

Comet 


Grand Slam 

Valdina Lark 


Teddy's Comet 

Rose Baby 


Chance Play 
Jeanne Bowdre 
Blue Larkspur 
Teco 
*Teddy 
Flying Comet 
Jean Valjean 
Under The Rose 




EDLISS 

B 1955 

1967 FEE: $250 
LIVE FOAL 

STANDING AT: 
SUMMER HILL FARM 

(JOHN C. MOBBERLEY) 


EXCELLENT DISPOSITION 


PHONE: 

301-HU 9-4642 


GLENELG 

MARYLAND 


























DECADE 


BAY HORSE 
1959 


A YOUNG SON OF DECATHLON 
TO STAND THE 1967 SEASON AT 
SUMMER HILL FARM 


DECADE 

(by DECATHLON out of MIDI'S MOM 
by ARABS ARROW) 

Winner of nearly $100 ( 000 and 16 races 
including The New Jersey Breeders 
Stakes, and the New Jersey Homebred 
H. Decade was also 3rd in the New 
Jersey Futurity. 

DECATHLON: 

Stakes winner of 25 races and $269,530. 
Sire of Stakes Winners-. Western Warrior, 
Juanita, Slipped Disc, Wild Song, De 
Cathy. 


MIDI'S MOM: 

100% producer and dam of the Stake 
Winner, Accordant and stakes placed 
Mom's Pal. 



1967 FEE, $500 LIVE FOAL 

(OR PRIVATE CONTRACT) 


SUMMER HILL FARM 

301 HU. 9-4642 (John C. Mobberley) Glenelg, Md. 


November, 1966 











Now Standing In Maryland 

(Property of Michael J. 

STAKES WINNER OF $239,926 

including: 

Arch Ward S. 

Kentucky Jockey Club S., etc. 

Placed—Arlington-Washington Futurity 
Pimlico Futurity 
Bahamas S., etc. 

FULL BROTHER TO: 

Stakes Winners: 

VITAL FORCE (18 wins, 2 to 7, $256,158) 

LITTLE KID (Susan S., etc., $44,855) 

First foals will be 
foals of 1967 FEE $1 - 000 - Live *>al 

FLEET MARINE 

b.h., I960 

*Nasrullah—Happy Go Fleet, by Count Fleet 
FULL BROTHER to FLEET NASRULLAH, stakes winner of over $230,000—sire of stakes 
winners GUMMO, FLEET TREAT, SPEAR FISH, etc. 

FEE: $750. Live Foal. First foals will be foals of 1967. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel B. Brewster's 

WORTHINGTON FARMS 

Marcel LeMasson, Manager Phone: Tennyson 3-4104 
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NO STALLION IN MARYLAND CAN MATCH THIS RECORD! 

piano Jin- 

an outstanding representative of one of 
(America’s greatest producing famides 

Piano Jim *Bernborough 
b., 1955 (Undefeated at 3) 

Blue Larkspur 

Blue Denim 

(Dam of 6 stakes-winners) Man O'War 

Judy O'Grady 

(her daughters produced 
13 stakes winners) 


FROM HIS FIRST CROP TO RACE (3-year-olds of 1966) 

HE HAS SIRED 17 WINNERS FROM 18 STARTERS (the other has placed) 

FEE: $500 LIVE FOAL 

Inquiries^ ^ Christmas, Monkton, Md. Prescott 1-4478 


November, 19 66 



COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 


(Property of Dumbarton Stable) 


Stakes Winner 
in England 


Record-Setting 
Stakes Winner 
in this Country 


B.H., 1958, by *DJEDDAH—TAP DAY, by BULL LEA 


Half-Brother to Classic Winner 


QUADRANGLE 


Half-Brother to England's Champ 

SECRET STEP 


ion Sprinter 


Full Brother to Stakes Winner 


Unde Percy's second dam, stakes winner Scurry, by Diavolo, was a 
daughter of Slapdash, by Stimulus, winner of the Great American and 
Schuylerville Stakes. 


John P. Pons (301) 838-3780 


Joseph P. Pons (301) 838-5070 








A RACING NIGHTMARE 


In Full Color 
17 by 24 inches 
$22.50 each 
Postage Prepaid 


The Sporting Gallery, Inc. 


Box III, Middleburg, Virginia 
703-687-6447 


Limited Number of Prints 
from Original Paintings 
by 

A. C. Havell 


A FOX-HUNTER’S DREAM 


ju ww-mtmvx'jox asaiA'is. 


November, 19 66 
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NADE 

Dark Bay Horse, 1958 
*Nasrullah—Dentifrice, by Reaping Reward 


Nade is the sire of 14 winners from his first 2 crops to race. 

Unraced, due to an injury, Nade is a half-brother to the stakes 
winners AMBEHAVING, CESTRUM and WITHOUT FAIL. 


FEE: $1,500 Live Foal 


(Property of a Syndicate) 


Standing at: 

BOWLING BROOK FARM 


Middleburg, Maryland 


Inquiries to: 
Henry S. Clark 
Glyndon, Md. 
(301) 833-4797 


Farm Manager: 

Henry Green 
Middleburg, Md. 
(301) 775-5732 
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(Property of 
a Syndicate) 


Bay horse, 1959 
Vimy—Angelicus, by Colombo 


A speedy son of Vimy, *VIMY RIDGE was a stakes winner with 
earnings of over $110,000, setting new course and American 
records in the Laurel H., Edgemere H. and Senatorial S. He 
is a half-brother to stakes winners *Martini II, HOT BRANDY 
and *MOLINO. 


Fee: $750 Live Foal — First crop are foals of 1966 



November, 1966 
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KAUAI 

KING 


PREAKNESS —1966 


BROWN HORSE—1963 

NATIVE DANCER-SWEEP IN 
by *BLENHEIM II 


Winner of the Kentucky Derby, Preakness, Fountain of Youth, 
Governor’s Gold Cup, etc., KAUAI KING started 16 times, 
winning 9 races, placing twice and finishing third once. His 
total earnings were $381,397. 

BOOK FULL 

Property of a Syndicate 




JT 


u/V 


awm 


HAROLD H. FERGUSON (301) 833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 
Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 
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THINKING CAP 


Bay horse, 1952 


Rosemont—Camargo, by ^Heliopolis 


THINKING CAP was a stakes winner from 2 to 5 with winnings 
of over $200,000, defeating such horses as TRAFFIC JUDGE, 
SARATOGA, FISHERMAN, etc. At stud he has sired the successful 
stakes winner SMART, as well as THINK QUICK, SAILOR CAP 
and stakes placed Rum Bottle Bay, Sunday Meeting, etc. These and 
many other winners have won over $850,000. 


FEE: $2,000 Live Fool 


(Property of a Syndicate) 


Standing at: 


BOWLING BROOK FARM 


Middleburg, Maryland 


Inquiries to: 
Henry S. Clark 
Glyndon, Md. 
(301) 833-4797 


Farm Manager: 

Henry Green 
Middleburg, Md. 
(301) 775-5732 


November, 1966 
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FINE LOOKING WEANLING FROM *SEBRING’S H 
FIRST CROP OF FOALS 



LIKE 

FATHER 




OW IS THE TIME TO CONSIDER 
^ *SEBRING n IN YOUR 1967 BREEDING PLANS 


STANDING AT: 

CEDAR LANE FARM 
Bradshaw Road, Kingsville, Md 
Phone (301) 592-4881 


DR. G. G. MEREDITH 
and 

T. J. KELLY 
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EBRING II 


(B. h. 1959 AUREOLE — QUEEN OF SPEED) 


FEE $300 - LIVE FOAL 



PROPERTY OF TOWNSEND B. MARTIN 

Stakes winner and one of the best 3-year-olds of his year in England. *SEBRING II 
won the Curragh Plate, the Player's Navy Cut Stakes, was 3rd in the rich Irish Sweeps 
Derby ahead of English Derby winner Larkspur, and 5th in both the English Derby and 
St Leger. 1/2 brother to KASHMIR, recent French stakes winner of the English 2,000 
Guineas. 

*SEBRING II is by the twice champion English sire AUREOLE, by HYPERION, out of the 
winning QUEEN OF SPEED, by BLUE TRAIN, also dam of the September Handicap 
winner NICK OF TIME, and winner SENSACION. 

*SEBRING It's oldest foals are now a fine looking crop of weanlings. 


November, 19 66 
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NATIVE DANCER 
PRINCE DARE 
REJECTED 
SAGGY 

THINKING CAP 

ONLY ONE HORSE UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE FROM THIS 
SELECT GROUP OF STALLIONS WHOSE GET HAVE WON 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS STANDS FOR A STUD FEE 
OF LESS THAN $1,000 


THAT ONE HORSE IS 


PRINCE DARE 

b. h., 1950 


Male Line (E) Eclipse 
No. 8 Family 


Prince Rose-- 

*PRINCEQUILLQ. 

(Bay, 1940) ‘Cosquilla_ 


PENNY DARE.. 

(Dark Bay, 1945) 


‘Challenger II 


Penncote 


Rose Prince 
Indolence 

Papyrus 
Quick Thought 

Swynford 
Sword Play 

Pennant 

Cherrycote 



$750 LIVE FOAL 

(property of a syndicate) 


Standing at: 

Longwood Farm 
Glenwood, Maryland 


Inquires to : 

C. Oliver Goldsmith, owner 
P. D. (Pete) Reid, farm manager 

Telephone: 442-2121 
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THE SELIMA 

AND 

BIG BRAVE 


1st REGAL GLEAM by NAIL TO REASON 
2nd QUILLO QUEEN by PRINCEQUILLO 


by TURN TO 


Sire of SEQUOIA 



BIG BRAVE 


FEE: $500.00 

LIVE FOAL 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Maryland 


JOSEPH P. PONS 
838-5070 


JOHN P. PONS 
838-3780 


November, 1966 
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ch. h., 1960, BARBIZON-BOLURE 
by BOLERO 


BE SOMEBODY proved he was one of the best juveniles of his year, weighted fifth 
on the 1963 Experimental Handicap. The handsome son of BARBIZON won the 
Christiana Stakes carrying 125 (conceding 9 lbs. to runner-up BONJOUR), the Seashore 
Stakes by 7 lengths, the Youthful Stakes in :59 2/5, a 5 furlongs allowance race at 
Aqueduct in 59, his maiden race-5 furlongs at Aqueduct by 8 lengths in :58 2/5, 
and was beaten a short head in the World's Playground Stakes by RAMBUNCTIOUS. 


BE SOMEBODY is a son of the leading young sire BARBIZON, best 2-year-old of his 
year and among the top sires of 2-year-old winners each year, leading the list in 1962. 
BE SOMEBODY is out of the winning BOLURE, by the outstanding speed sire BOLERO. 


1967 FEE—$500 LIVE FOAL 

(Property of David Reynolds) 


STANDING AT: 

CEDAR LANE FARM 
Bradshaw Road, Kingsville, Md. 
Phone (301) 592-4881 


DR. G. G. MEREDITH 
and 

T. J. KELLY 
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BREEZY LANE 

br. h. 1959 


by ROUGH'N TUMBLE — NOODLE SOUP, by JACK HIGH 

HIGH-CLASS WINNER AT 2 AND 3 —WON ON DIRT AND TURF 



DEFEATED SUCH AS: CYANE, SUNRISE FLIGHT, WESTERN WARRIOR, LUCKY UNCLE, 
EXCLUSIVE NASHUA, RUDOMA, NORTH SOUTH GAL, COMIC, PREGO, OLE JOHNNY, 


etc. 


Half-brother to 
NEEDLES 

(Champion 
2 and 3-year-old 
of his year, and 
ranking young sire) 


BY A LEADING SIRE 

(Sire of the winners of over $2,500,000 
incl. MY DEAR GIRL, FLAG RAISER, CON¬ 
ESTOGA, YES YOU WILL, etc.) 

His most recent stakes winner, the exciting 
2-year-old, DR. FAGER. 


from the female line of classic winners — 

(distaff of ‘GALLANT MAN, *MASAKA, QUEEN OF SHIRAZ, etc.) 

$50 LIVE FOAL 

STANDING AT: 


ROSEMONT FARM 


DR. JACK ROAD (just off Kennedy Highway) 

PORT DEPOSIT • MARYLAND 

Russell Downes & Son 

OWNERS 


COMPLETE FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR BOARDING BROODMARES, YEARLINGS 
AND TURN-OUTS AT REASONABLE RATES 

PHONE: (301) 375-3301 (Farm) (302) 998-6193 (Home) 
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RIGHT 


PROUD 


Right Proud wins the $117,000 Pimlico Futurity of 1962. Delta Judge was second, Master Dennis third, and Chateaugay fourth. 

STAKES WINNING SON OF THE PREPOTENT OLYMPIA 

All stakes winning sires by Olympia with more than one crop to race have enjoyed outstanding success at stud. All 
have sired stakes horses. All have excellent Average-Earnings Indexes. Decathlon, a son of Olympia which ranks in 
the top four per cent of all sires with an Average-Earnings Index of 2.30, is the sire of 1965 Delaware Oaks win¬ 
ner Juanita. It is significant to note that both Decathlon and Right Proud were exceptional as 2-year-olds. Decathlon 
is out of a 'Bull Dog mare. Right Proud is out of a daughter of *Bull Dog’s most influential son, Bull Lea. 

BLAZING SPEED AND THE ABILITY TO GO THE CLASSIC DISTANCES 

The Olympias are noted for their speed. Decathlon was the nation’s champion sprinter in 1956 and 1957. Alhambra, an¬ 
other successful young sire, equaled two world records. 

CLOSELY RELATED TO LUCKY DEBONAIR 

Right Proud’s dam is a full sister to Airy, granddam of 1965 Kentucky Derby winner Lucky Debonair, out of Acorn 
winner Proud One. Proud One is a half-sister to the top notch stakes winner and successful sire Some Chance, as well 
as to King Edward Gold Cup winner Beau Dandy, another successful sire, and Arlington Lassie winner Duchess Peg. 

BREEDING, RACING ABILITY, CONFORMATION 

Right Proud, a big powerful individual, was assigned fifth highest weight on the Experimental Free Handicap. Un¬ 
fortunately his bright career was cut short by pleurisy. That there is abundant speed and classic ability on both sides 
of his pedigree is beyond dispute. Standing at a most reasonable fee, he deserves your careful consideration. 


1967 FEE: $500 • LIVE FOAL Owned by DANADA FARM 

FEE PAYABLE WHEN FOAL STANDS AND NURSES 

All inquiries to: 

PETER JAY 

WINDMILL HILL FARM 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MARYLAND 


phone: 301 RE 4-6592 



IDOLATER - 

WAS GOOD AS 
A RACE HORSE 


Idolater won the Chesapeake Stakes, 
the Maryland Derby, the Bowie Handi¬ 
cap and placed in the Governor's Gold 
Cup, Ventnor Turf Handicap, Providence 
Stakes and Valley Forge Handicap. 

Idolater equalled Laurel's seven-furlong 
track record and set a mile and a six¬ 
teenth course record on the grass al 
Hialeah. 


IDOLATER - 

LOOKS GOOD 
AS A YOUNG SIRE 

FROM FIRST CROP OF 5 FOALS TO RACE 
(presently 3 year olds) 

4 WINNERS: 

DISTANT IDOL, 5 wins 
ICON, 3 wins 
FROWNED ON, 2 wins 
GEORGIA LEE, 2 wins 

All four winners are over the $6,000 
earning mark. 

FROM SECOND CROP OF 6 FOALS TO 
RACE (presently 2 year olds) 

4 WINNERS: 

HOBBY'S JOY 
AUNT SUZIE 
COUSIN WEAKEYES 
GUS GREY 


Standing at: 

BONITA FARM 

$500, live foal 

(Property of a syndicate) 

J. William Boniface 

Route 2, Box 189 Telephone: 

Bel Air, Md. 21014 (301) 734-6906 





RASH PRINCE 

b.h., 1960 


by PRINCE JOHN 

Shown winning $25,000 added Sanford Stakes 
5 1/2 furlongs 1:04 3/5, fastest time of 1962 meeting 




Was also 


2nd in Aqueduct's YOUTHFUL Stakes 
3rd in Arlington-Washington FUTURITY 
to NEVER BEND—CANDY SPOTS 

by PRINCE JOHN—sire of 13 stakes winners in four crops. 

from family of Prompt Impulse, Price Level, Anchors Ahead, Friar’s Carse 

$500 LIVE FOAL 

property of 
Elmendorf 
standing at 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM -r 

Bel Air, Maryland 


John P. Pons 
Te 8-3780 





A True Son Of His Sire 



Dk.b. or br.h., 1957, Johns Joy —Veloine, by Polynesian 


SIRE OF 6 2-YEAR-OLD WINNERS 
In His First Crop To Race Induding- 
O BE JOYFUL 

Unplaced only three times in 14 starts this season at 2 through November 5. Winner 
5 races (3 straight at 5 1/2 furlongs at Monmouth, once by 9 lengths, also at 6 furlongs 
at Atlantic City and Garden State), and four times second and twice third! 


JOHN WILLIAM, a record-setting stakes winner of over $250,000, 
defeated such as KELSO, PROVE IT, BEAU PURPLE, TOMPION. 
T. V. LARK, VENETIAN WAY, PIED D'OR, APRIL SKIES, RUN FOR 
NURSE, FRANCIS S., *OLE FOLS, etc. during his stakes career 
from two through five. 

1967 FEE: $1,000 LIVE FOAL 

Property of a Syndicate 

Glade Valley Farms 

Frederick/ Maryland 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 


(301) 898-9027 




From His First Crop - SEVEN CORNERS 

SIRES 2 WINNERS ON SAME CARD 
OCTOBER 27, 1966 


SEVEN RIGHTS 

WINS MAIDEN RACE 


FIRST RACE 4 1*2 FURLONGS. (Chute). (Kings Tune, June 7,1986, .52%, 3,122.) 
CT - 29089 Maitlen$ - s P* cia f Pur, e $1,200. 2 -year- 0 ld». Weight 120 lbs. 

October 26, 1966 

Value to winner $780, second $240, third $120, fourth S60. Mutuel pool $14,388. 


Index 


Horse 


Eqt A Wt PP St 


’/$, Str Fin Jockey 


Owner 


2898SCT4—Seven Rights b 2117 5 4 
28998CT*—Bright Locks 2117 2 7 
2S022CT®—Touche d'Or 2115 8 1 
29003CT2-Roman Moon 2 120 7 3 
28347CT4—Prec’s Reward b 2 120 3 6 
—World's Fairest 2120, 1 9 
29C49CT3—C'tess Roseanna b 2 117 9 2 
298l65hD7-Rosa Tell b 2 112 4 10 
22C42CT 8 —Hoodwinkle 2 120 10 5 
28938MariO-Uoy Louise 2117 6 


13 13 i? R Peters 

3J 21J 2« A Vasil 

5' 4i 3* E T McM’n* 

2h 31 4} J Manuel 

6i 6U 5'1 J Gerkin 

9h 7'J 6? V Espinosa 

41 3* 7*} S Small 

8h 51 8™ C AlbanoS 

7 h 9h g<* C G’Bardclla 
10 10 10 J Davidson 


E E Henderson 
Audley Farm Stable 
G C Srego 
C A Papa 
R A Orr 
Mrs T Petry 
Ben Ray Farm 
J D Comotlo 
R D Ketterman 
M C Heron 


Odds $1 

11 . 00 "* 

15.90 

47.10 
4.80 
7 SO 

I. 30 
4.00 

II. 50 

110.10 


Time .23, .48, .54%. Track fast. 


11.80 

16.00 


8.00 

16.60 

31.60 


Official Program NumbersV „ 

CO • 5-SEVEN RIGHTS . 24.00 

52 Mutuel Prices. 2 -bright locks. 

8-TOUCHE D'OR . 

B. f, bv Seven Corners—Right Off, by Tintagel. Trainer J. R. Palmer. Bred by R. B. Young (Va./. 

IN GATE AT 7.22. OFF AT 7.22 EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME. Start good. Won driving. 

SEVEN RIGHTS sprinted to a dear early advantage and despite tiring <'' 1 7. u 9 h the f ,ve ' n'oR 

under vigorous handling. BRIGHT LOCKS saved ground reaching con tent ion and ffinishedI evenly TOUCHE O OR 
was forced to race on the outside throughout. ROMAN MOON couldI not kw up PREC 0US REWARD was 
no factor. WORLD'S FAIREST was void of speed. COUNTESS ROSEANNA fell back steadily. 

Scratched—29049CT^ Helen’s Crasher, 2899SMar? Cyampa, Rowdydow, Tiny Chica. 



HASTY CORNER 

WINS HER 6th RACE 
FROM 9 STARTS 


SEVEN CORNERS 

By ROMAN 

$500 - LIVE FOAL 

JOHN P. PONS JOSEPH P. PONS 

838-3780 COUNTRY LIFE FARM - BELAIR, MARYLAND 838-5070 
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A alf broth,er ... BALD EAGLE 

half brother . . . DEAD AHEAD 

Aa/A brother ^... ONE EYED KIN G 

MARTLET 



B. H., 1961, by * PRINCEQUILLO—SI AM A by TIGER 


By a twice leading Sire, Out of a noted 
Stakes Winner and Stakes Producer 


Property of Boy State Farms—$500 LIVE FOAL 

SECOND SEASON AT STUD 

Glade Valley Farms 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. Frederick, Maryland 

Phone (301) 898-9027 











The 1966-67 Sporting Calendar 


Maryland Mile Tracks 


Out-of-Sta+e Tracks 


Laurel .October 29 to January 2 

(53 days). 

Bowie .January 3 to March 4 

(53 days). 

PimIic0 .March 6 to April 22 

(41 days, no racing March 24, Good Friday) 

Pimlico . May 6 to May 20 

(11 days, 2 dark days to be announced). 


Laurel .October 28 to December 30 

(51 days, no racing Christmas Day and three 
dark days to be announced). 


Fair Tracks 

Timonium . August 12 to September 9 

(24 days, 1 dark day to be announced). 

Hagerstown.September 11 to September 30 

(18 days). 

Marlboro .October 2 to October 21 

(18 days). 


Harness Tracks 


Rosecroft.May 15 to July 1 

(42 nights). 

Laurel Raceway . July 3 to August 19 

(42 nights). 

Ocean Downs July 17 to September 2 

(42 nights). 


Steeplechasing 


Fair Hill September 9 and September 19 
(2 days). 


Aqueduct August 29 to December 10 

Charles Town October 3 to December 17 
Delaware Park May 27 to July 29 


_ Horse Sales _ 

Maryland Mid-Winter Sale. February 13, Ti¬ 
monium Sales Pavilion, all ages; mixed sale. 
Fasig-Tipton Co. (Closes December 15.) 


Winter Sale Set 

A mixed auction of all-age horses 
will be held at the Timonium Sales 
Pavilion on February 13. Deadline for 
entries to this mid-winter sale to be 
conducted by the Fasig-Tipton Com¬ 
pany will be December 15. 

Date for the sale was set early this 
month following a meeting of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association’s sales 
committee and representatives of the 
Fasig-Tipton Company. 

The possibility of shifting the 1967 
Eastern Fall Sales to a November date 
was also discussed at that meeting. 
Proponents of this idea believe it would 
be advantageous to have the annual 
yearling auction at a time when the 
Maryland mile track season is under 
way. 

Those opposed felt that a precedent 
for September dates has already been 
established and that this following would 
be lost by selecting November dates. 

Samuel M. Pistorio, the M.H.B.A.’s 
president, requests that buyers and con¬ 
signors notify the M.H.B.A. in writing 
as to their preference on this matter. 
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CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING fiif 'Haney 3oyce 



WHAT'S AN "IMPERIALISTIC CAPITALIST?" 



















AMONG THE COUNTRY'S 
LEADING 2-YEAR-OLD SIRES 

•FLANEUR II 

Will enter stud in 1967 at 

Windy Hills Farm 

SIRE OF THE BRILLIANT 2-YEAR-OLD 

HERMOGENES 

Never unplaced in 7 starts this season—3 wins including Christiana S. (by 5 lengths), 
2nd Great American S. (by neck to Native Prince, Successor 3rd), Flash S. (to Bold 
Hour), Juvenile S., Dover S. 

Also Sire Of Stakes Horses SUM DUM KID, FANCY WAY, CAJEAN PRINCESS, TRES 
SAUVE, FLAVEN, WALLY WALLACE, and of 40 other outstanding winners. 

Ch.H., by PRINCE CHEVALIER—SUN PRINCESS, by SOLARIO- 
MUMTAZ BEGUM, by ^BLENHEIM II 

Half-brother to *ROYAL CHARGER, and by a great sire 
out of a half-sister to *NASRULLAH 
(Property of a Syndicate) 1967 Fee: $1,000 Live Foal 

Inquiries to: 

Windy Hills Farm 

THOMAS R. O'FARRELL 

Route No. 3 Westminster, Maryland 

Phones: (Area Code 301) 8487908 or 848-5533 
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Letters To The Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Re your Sept. 1966 issue: 

How about some more illustrated articles 
by Dr. E. James Roberts? His discussion on 
firing for bowed tendons was most compre¬ 
hensive, but he leaves us in the air with his 
. . firing ... is not the optimum treatment.” 
How about some follow-up? 

I became interested in this from watching 
an old Irishman tie hacks in a stream whenever 
they would bow back in the hungry 30s. 

I wonder if the doctor could outline some 
of the alternative treatments which he says 
are available. 

Very sincerely, 

Milton R. Daniels, Jr. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir: 

After the resounding success of Timonium’s 
meeting this year, is there anyone left in 
Maryland who isn’t satisfied that any one of 
the big tracks could have run a far more 
prosperous meeting, from a financial as well 
as a sporting point of view? 

If Timonium with its inaccessibility, its 
woefully inadequate parking, its cramped 
grandstand, and its deep bob-tailed narrow 
racetrack, can run race days averaging just 
short of $600,000, what do you imagine that 
Laurel with its vastly better facilities would 
have done? 

Racing in Maryland has moved ahead since 
1963 when Laurel held that sad almost 
impromptu meeting to which frightened track 
officials always refer when someone suggests 
that winter racing does not seem to be in 
the best interest of the sport. (Curious, isnt 
it, how New York and New Jersey tracks 
manage to exist without winter racing?) 

I am glad that Chick Lang had the oppor¬ 
tunity to present Pimlico’s viewpoint in your 
excellent magazine and particularly pleased 
to learn, and I quote, that Pimlico would 
like to run in the summer time. I suggest, 
though, that his fears of bankruptcy for the 


INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 

in 

Horse Mortality*—Compensation- 
Liability, etc. 

(*Stable discounts available) 

For 

Owners—Trainers—Farms—Syndicates— 
etc. 

Phone or Write "The Old Reliable" 

JOHN L. BOND, Insurance 

Springfield Road 
Wrightstown, N. J. 08562 
609-723-2594 

(Offices on all New Jersey Tracks) 


venerable old track are exaggerated. It’s hard 
to tell, of course, because though he’s an 
insider he includes no operating figures in 
the mass of detail he presents. 

I’m sorry that Chick had to write that he 
felt I was “hiding” behind my opinion, what¬ 
ever that means, that he considers my reason¬ 
ing ludicrous, and that he was amazed at my 
ignorance. This worries me a bit but I don’t 
quite know what to do about it. Should Chick 
and I maybe take an I.Q. test and see how 
it comes out? 

I am reminded what that wise old bird 
Irving Gushen, National head of the H.B.P.A. 
used to say: “Let’s disagree but let’s not be 
disagreeable about it.” 

I’m still in favor of summer racing in 
Maryland and believe the time is not far 
distant when the vast majority of Marylanders 
—horsemen and spectators—will agree with 
me and help bring it about. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Vischer 
Habre de Venture 
Port Tobacco, Md. 


November, 1966 
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For 20 years Les Grimes has 
handled the hounds for Green 
Spring Valley's foxhunters. 












f 
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To Les Grimes It’s Year-Round Work 
With Hounds And Horses 


f 

| OXHOUNDS, horses and timber fences — they’re the only tools 
needed in Les Grimes’ trade. 

Les has been huntsman for the Green Spring Valley Hounds since 1946. 
He has suffered broken bones, torn muscles and damaged nerves during those 
twenty years. 

But, more importantly, he has also become one of the best huntsmen 
ever to ride into a hunting field. 














J. Fife Symington, joint-master of the Green 
Spring with Mrs. Richard N. Jackson, gives this 
appraisal of the 46-year-old Virginian: "All 
of the sport depends on the huntsman. And 
in Les we have the best.” 

Easy going, likeable and game as they come, 
Mr. Grimes works all year to see that the Green 
Spring will have three good hunts a week 
from October to March. 

As huntsman, he is the man responsible for 
executing the masters’ wishes. 

From breeding bitches to casting for the fox, 
it is up to Les to get the job done. 

Asked last month how he happened to get 
into his specialized occupation, Mr. Grimes 
replied that he was "bred for it.” 

Born and raised in Middleburg, Virginia, 
Les said that his father worked 21 years for 



"Mary Rumsey’s mother, hunting her horses, 
usually with the Orange County Hounds.” 

Les recalls that he, himself, did nothing to 
help his father’s reputation when he went hunt¬ 
ing as a boy. 

"I just let my horse run,” he says. "I didn’t 
obey no rules. I’d lay up there beside the 
huntsman. Mr. Fletcher Harper (the Orange 
County’s master) used to bawl me out and tell 
me to stay back with the field. But that wasn’t 
no fun. When things got dull, me and some 
other fellows would take off on our own and 
have a little race. Couple of times we turned 
the fox doing it. Then Mr. Harper would 
be looking for us. We’d hide behind trees.” 

When he was 18 years old Les left Virginia 
for a job as whip with the Fairfield Hunt Club 
in Fairfield, Connecticut. 

He liked the work but World War II was 
coming and the Army needed him. 

"I went in the horse cavalry at Fort Riley,” 
says Les. "I was there one year and two hours. 
That’s when a horse slipped on the ice with 
me. My hip was knocked out of joint and my 
leg was broke. 

"After I got out of the hospital, they sent 
me up to the Old Home. That’s what we called 
Front Royal, Virginia, because we all thought 
it was a gold bricking place. 

"But it wasn’t no easy place for me. My job 
was training K-9 dogs. It gave me ulcers. 
They’d put me in a gully and have me tease 
the dogs. You didn’t know what minute you 
was going to get bit. We was all padded up, 
but it still wasn’t no fun. After my stomach 
went bad, they took me to Walter Reed Hos¬ 
pital and gave me a medical discharge.” 

After leaving the Army, Les went into busi¬ 
ness for himself, boarding horses at his father’s 
farm in Middleburg. 

He stayed there until after his marriage in 

1946. 


At left, Mr. Grimes poses Accurate, his favorite 
hound. This bitch has been champion Cross- 
Bred of the Bryn Mawr Show five consecutive 
years. Her trophies are shown at top of page. 
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Obedience of the hounds is illustrated in this photograph. Without urging 
hounds eagerly follow their "boss." 
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The rare beauty of Baltimore county s hunt 
country is captured on an October afternoon. 
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Mrs. Richard N. Jackson, joint- 
master of the Green Spring, 
points direction hounds have 
taken after picking up scent. 
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Hounds look up with anticipation 
as Les walks into the kennel. They're 
ready for action, but first they'll 
ride a van and then join foxhunters. 


Lenny Hale, the Green Spring's 
whip, supervises loading of hounds 
and horses. They will arrive 15 min¬ 
utes before hunt's starting time. 
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The Green Spring has its own stables, located adjacent to the kennels. 
Some members board their horses at these stables, others keep their 
horses at home. The stables are currently being repaired with new roofing. 



*1 saw tin ad in 7 Jo6 CJoTOtiiclc , Les recalls, 
“and Mabel and I decided it was worth answer¬ 
ing. They wanted a huntsman and could give 
us living quarters for Mabel and me and the 
two children. (Allen and Sarah Brown, Mrs. 
Grimes’ children by a previous marriage. Sarah 
is now Mrs. Walter Ball.) 

“We answered the ad and pretty soon Jack 
Shaw came down to Middleburg to interview 
me. The club hired me, but after I got up to 
Maryland I wasn’t too happy about it. For two 
weeks I didn’t unpack my car. Figured I 
wasn’t going to stay. It was too far from 
Middleburg. 

“But time kept passing and I never did quit. 
Pretty soon the season had started and it was 
too late to quit. If a huntsman quits in the 
middle of the season, he’s dead with everybody. 
Couldn’t ever get another job. 

There’s no doubt now that Les, Mabel, the 
children and the entire Green Spring Club is 
glad that Les stayed on as huntsman. 

“We only had thirteen couples of hounds 
then,” says Les. "Today, weve got 39 Vi- We 
had a lot of problems then, and we ve got a ^ ot 
today. But they’re all different problems. 


Today, Les regards increases in the deer 
population and automobile traffic as his biggest 
enemies. 

“Up until about 1959, deer wasn’t no prob¬ 
lem at all,” says the soft-spoken Virginian. 
“But now they’re all over the place. My young 
hounds give me a problem. They leave the fox 
and go after the deer. 

“You can tell they’re running deer by the 
way they travel. A deer’s scent is much higher 
than the fox’s. Instead of keeping their noses 
on the ground, they’ve got them up high when 
they’re on deer. And then the scent is stronger, 
so the hounds run a lot faster.” 

As far as automobile traffic is concerned, 
there’s nothing anyone can do about it. “You 
just have to live with it and be careful,” says 
Les. 

Nodding agreement with Les on these points 
were the other people who sat in Mr. Grimes’ 
living room listening to him talk—Mrs. Jack- 
son, Mr. Symington and Mrs. Grimes. 

Interjecting a thought on the automobiles, 
Mr. Symington said that the cars are being used 
by the foxes to minimize their trail of scent. 

“Foxes are among the smartest animals, ’ con¬ 
tinued the Green Spring’s joint master. They 
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learn to adapt. In recent years we’ve had a lot 
of them run down the middle of paved roads 
where the oil and the gasoline blends in with 
their scent. The hounds have trouble when 
that happens. 

"We lose a few hounds every year that are 
hit by cars or stolen. Not many, but a few. 

"I think super highway accidents are the 
worst. You usually lose your best hounds be¬ 
cause they are in front. 


Mrs. Richard N. Jackson is shown 
at right with her children. She 
shares the Green Spring Club s mas¬ 
ter's duties with Fife Symington. 


The loss of a hound (one hound is counted 
as half of a couple; hounds are never referred 
to as "dogs” and they are never counted as in¬ 
dividuals, always in pairs or 'couples”) causes 
great gloom with Les and the hunting staff. 

To them, each hound is an individual with 
his own personality and each can be summoned 
by name—an amazing fact in view of their 
similar appearance and number. 

The Green Spring distributes annually to its 
members a small, hard-cover book in which 


The hunt gets underway. Les Grimes 
(upper photograph) moves his 
hounds out and Fife Symington rides 
forward with the field of hunters. 


the names and pedigrees of its hounds are 
listed. 

They are all Cross-Bred Foxhounds, the result 
of English and American ancestry. To strength¬ 
en the strain, the masters occasionally import 
hounds from England or Ireland always deal¬ 
ing through "a close friend” because if you 
don’t you’ll get culls that won’t help your pack 
a bit.” 
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The Green Spring breeds its own hounds, of 
course, and this is the club’s major source of 
supply. With the useful life of a running fox¬ 
hound being only five to six years, it is vital 
that replacements come along annually. 

"We breed from January to May,” says Les. 
"Sometimes we’ll ship a bitch to another hunt 
club to breed to a particular hound. Weve sent 
bitches to Brandywine, Middleburg and Che¬ 
shire (in Unionville, Pa.) for a service. There’s 
no charge for the service. We do the same for 
them. 

"Well breed six or seven bitches each year. 
They may have twelve to fifteen puppies in a 
litter. After they’re born, I go over the puppies 
and reduce the litter to about six or seven. 
You look for a tri-color, a lot of tan in their 
coats, trying to minimize that white if you can. 
And you want the big, healthy ones, too. Some¬ 
times a bitch will have an awful big litter. One 
of mine once had 21.” 

The following year (in April, immediately 
after the hunting season ends), Les commences 
to break his year-old puppies. This is begun 


The quiet before the storm. Hounds 
haven't yet picked up scent. Upon 
finding it, sport will be under way. 


with Les and his staff working on foot. Pup¬ 
pies being broken are coupled by collars and a 
short, heavy chain to well-behaved veterans. 
"You’ve got to be careful,” says Les, "to couple 
your young hounds with hounds that have 
good dispositions. If you don’t, the old hounds 
will, start fighting with the puppies.” 

Breaking continues with Les working on foot 
through the middle of July. Then the hunts¬ 
man takes to his horse and begins what he 
refers to as "road work.” 

"Road work” is actually a great deal more 
than walking on roads. During this period the 
hounds (most of them puppies still tied by a 
chain to a veteran) are taught how to go over, 








Green Spring’s foxhunters get a breather 
on this knoll as hounds are cast for another scent. 


4 








Mrs. Jackson (fore¬ 
ground) works here as 
a whip. Hounds are in 
covert. Field remains 
back (upper right). 
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Mrs. Courtenay Whedbee, a former master 
here with her husband. At extreme right is 


of the Green Spring, is shown 
General James P. S. Devereux. 


under and through fences—wire fences being 
the most dangerous to cope with. 

Also taught during this period are the hunt¬ 
ing calls which the hounds must respond to. 
There are fi-e basic calls. 
on a horn, listed them as: 1 . C ° m< L° “ 4 
2. "I'm here”; 3. "Doubling the horn , 4. 

"Gone away,” and 5. The death. 

These calls (only the huntsman and the 
masters are allowed to carry horns in the 
hunting field) are blown for the hunters as well 
as the hounds. Foxhunters in the field can tell 
by the call what is happening "up front when 
the pack has gone out of sight—an audible aid 


when vision is restricted because of woods or 
difficult terrain. 

Also during the road work period, hounds 
are taught to walk to one side of the road 
when in traffic. They learn to stay behind Les’s 

outstretched whip when they are told "ware 
>1 

car. 

In mid-August, cub hunting begins. 

The young hounds are taught not to riot 
("rioting,” says the huntsman, is going off on 
any scent other than a fox’s). 

About the first of September, the entire pack 
of hounds is assembled and a faster pace is re¬ 
quired. Cub hunting continues until mid- 
October. 
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During the cub hunting period, the hounds 
pick up the actual scent of foxes and pursue 
it as though it were a regular hunt. The best 
time of the day is the first light of day. Usually, 
at that time of the year, about 5:30. 

By the middle of October, the pack is ready 
to be hunted. 

The hounds (who live on a diet of oatmeal, 
cornbread, cabbage, carrots, prepared dog food 
and horse meat, all of which is cooked before 
serving) are fit from their summer workouts 
ind are eager to get into action. 

Asked if the Green Spring had one particular 
hound which is Les’s favorite, he immediately 
singled out a bitch named Accurate. 



This bitch, Les reported, has been champion 
for five straight years at the Bryn Mawr Hound 
Show in Pennsylvania. This show is the best 
in the United States, according to Mr. Syming¬ 
ton. Said the Master: "It is the Peterboro of 
this country.” 

In 1966, Accurate retired the J. Stanley 
Reeve Challenge Bowl, in addition to being 
the best hound of either sex shown at Bryn 
Mawr in the Cross-Bred division. 

During Les’s twenty years with the Green 
Spring, he has worked under seven Masters. 
In addition to the present joint Masters (Mrs. 
Jackson and Mr. Symington), the others were 
John K. Shaw, Lawrason Riggs of J., Hugh J. 
O’Donovan, H. Robertson Fenwick and Stuart 
S. Janney, Jr. 

On the day of a hunt, Les loads his hounds 
and two horses on the Green Spring’s van and 
heads for the site of the meeting. 

The two horses are for himself and the first 
whipper-in—the professional Leonard Hale. 
The horses hunted by Les and Lenny are owned 
by the club. Both men are supplied with three 
horses by their employer. Les rates Northern 
Lights (a gift horse from Gary Black) as the 
best he ever hunted from. 

The huntsman and whipper-in arrive at the 
meet fifteen minutes before starting time (the 
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Young Ned Fenwick takes a spill 
(opposite page). His step-mother, 
Mrs. Charles Fenwick, rides to him 
while brother Bruce retrieves pony. 


location and time are predetermined by the 
masters) so that all will be in readiness for 
the hunters. 

‘Then I blow em away/' says Les. "It's up 
to me to guide and stay with the hounds for 
the rest of the day. I follow the hounds as 
closely as possible. And so do the masters. 
You can’t always guess where that fox is going. 
Once in a while we lose them for a few 
minutes.’* 

Mrs. Jackson and Mr. Symington lead the 
field in pursuit of hounds and fox after Les has 
gotten his hounds well on. 

“A fox will make what we call either a long 
point or a short point,” said the Master. “The 
point is the place where he decides to turn 
and go off in another direction. A ten-mile 
point would be long. Two miles would be 
short. An hour’s run is excellent. Longer than 
that is superb. A day’s hunt might last from 
four to six hours. We might cover as much 
as 35 miles or as little as ten miles or less.” 

Is killing the fox the object of the sport? 

‘Yes indeed,” said Mr. Symington, “but with 
all the ground hog holes around, foxes can 
get to ground so easily that it is only occasion¬ 
ally that we kill. When the fox runs into his 
den we consider him accounted for and the 
hounds’ objective has been gained.” 

Isn’t it true that most of the hunters are 
interested only in a fast ride over big fences 
and aren’t concerned with either a kill or “ac¬ 
counting for” a fox? 

“No,” replied the master, "there’s much more 
to it than a fast ride. There’s the beauty of it, 
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for one thing. Watching the hounds work. 
Hearing them tongue on the line. Listening 
to their cry. Recognizing their different voices. 
Appreciating the music of it all. 

What do you do with wire fences, jump 
them? 

"No,” said Mr. Symington, "the cost ot 
horses is too great for that. Because we hunt on 
top of the ground (as opposed to rainy Eng¬ 
land and Ireland where the going is deep and 
the pace consequently slower), we hunt faster 
horses in this country. That means we need 
Thoroughbreds, and a good Thoroughbred is 
expensive. ^We can t afford to get them all cut 
up in wire.” 

The thought of wire made Les laugh. 

'I heard that trick about putting jour coat 
on top of wire and then jumping it, said Les. 
"Well, I tried it once. Got off, put my coat on 
the top strand and then went back to jump it. 
Only trouble was my coat scared my horse so 
bad he ran right through the fence. 

'A man might be lucky the first couple times 
he tries it, but if you play with it long enough 
it’s going to hurt you. Personally, I don’t ever 
try wire any more.” 

.Sven without the wire hazard, Mr. Grimes 
ha 1 ; ample danger in his job. 


Clubhouse (above) on Mantua Mill 
Road is one of Baltimore county's 
finest old buildings. Below, Les 
Grimes watches as his hounds eat. 
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He is the man who follows the hounds most 
closely. And the fences which the hounds run 
through or under are obstacles which he must 
jump. 

His injuries are legend. "Its not so much 
broken bones,” says Les, "as it is damaged 
nerves and ligaments. That’s what happened 
to me last spring when I was walking around 
with my head all on one side. 

Tm all right now except when I’m out 
longer than three hours. Then those ligaments 
start hurting, and I know they won’t let up 
until I get some rest.” 

Mrs. Grimes, who had been silent through¬ 
out the interview, felt compelled to speak when 
she heard Les talk about his injuries. 

"There’s never a dull moment being a hunts¬ 
man’s wife,” she said, "but there’s an awful lot 
of waiting. You never know how many pieces 
he’s coming home in.” • 





The day's hunt ended, riders and 
hounds retrace route towards home. 





Wt)t 

(The Green Spring Valley Hunt Club) 


When the frost is on the corn, and the sky at early morn 
Gives the promise of a perfect hunting day; 

When the trees are growing bare, with a tingle in the air, 

Oh, the baying of a hound, as the faintest scent is found, 

Is the sweetest thing in all the world to me, 

As off on Reynard’s track in a twinkling goes the pack 
Of the old and famous G.S.V.H.C. 

In the coverts of Shawan, whence we always have a run, 

Or along the wooded stretches of The Caves — 

Round the meadows of Snow Hill, where we often get a thrill, 
Through a country over which the hunter raves; 

From the borders of Cliffeholme to the farthest north we roam. 
While Scrooby Manor’s entrance oft we see — 

But no matter where we go it is never "going slow” 

With the members of The G.S.V.H.C. 

When the hounds are in full cry, no fences are too high, 

No ditches can be found to stop our flight — 

At the obstacles we go, just as straight as flies the crow, 

And we always keep the eager pack in sight; 

Our spirits never fail, as over hill and dale 
Our Thoroughbreds are running fast and free — 

So fill your glasses up, and tip the brimming cup 
To the Sportsmen of The G.S.V.H.C. 


by D. Sterett Gittings 
from "Riding Straight” 
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It’s true— Many people insure their home and other prop- 
erty excluding coverage on the one thing they are most likely 
to lose—the investment in their horses, fl. If a person insures 
real property, how can he afford not to insure live stock? 
Chances are he will lose his horse before his home. 


HORSE INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 

middleburg INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


Why 
insure 
a house 


and 
not a 
horse? 


MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 
687-6366 
C. Fred Kohler 


711 GORMAN AVENUE 
LAUREL, MARYLAND 
725-8860 
M. Tyler Kohler 




















































Gus Riggs, doted Maryland 

Breeder, Dies fit flge 81 


Was One Of M.H.B.A.'s Founders 


A UGUSTUS RIGGS, III, one of Maryland's 
all-time great horsemen, died last month 
at the age of 81. 

Although an expert in all phases of horses 
and horsemanship, Mr. Riggs was best known 
as a buyer and seller of horses—particularly 
cavalry and artillery mounts. 

His son, Augusts Riggs, IV, estimates that 
Mr. Riggs personally owned over 25,000 horses 
during his lifetime—all but a few for a short 
period of time. 


Born and raised at his ancestral home, Mead¬ 
ow Brook Farm in Howard county, Mr. Riggs 
was the son and grandson of country physicians. 
Both his father and grandfather practised at the 
same farm at which Mr. Riggs spent his entire 
life. 

After graduating from Friends School, Mr. 
Riggs went to Boston to study medicine under 
an uncle. Four of Mr. Riggs’ uncles were 
physicians. 

But Young Gus reports that his father had 
too much of an interest in horses to stick with 
the medical profession. He soon left Boston, 
returning to Howard county where he devoted 
the rest of his life to the horse business. 

Both his father and grandfather had hunted 
their own hounds from Meadow Brook and Mr. 
Riggs became the third generation to hunt his 
own hounds when he acquired ownership of 
his father’s pack. 

Hounds remained at Meadow Brook until 
1930 when the Howard County Hunt Club 
(which Mr. Riggs helped organize) bought 
its own property and constructed kennels. 

Mr. Riggs was master of the Howard County 
Hounds for sixteen years. He hunted regularly 
until 1953, at which time he was 67 years old. 

After quitting the hunting field, he still 
continued to ride, however, and was a familiar 
figure on horseback up until the spring of 1965 
_at which time he was 80 years old. 

Highly sought as a judge of horses, Mr. 
Riggs worked virtually every big showring in 
the East during his long career. Those who 
knew him best said that no man ever had a 
better eye for a horse than Gus Riggs. 

In 1917 he landed a government contract 
which stipulated that he was to be the only 
buyer east of the Mississippi River for the 
United States Army’s Remount. 

But he did not buy horses for the Army on 
a commission basis. Instead, he bought them 
for himself, and then resold them to the 
government. 

It was, obviously, a hazardous business and 
one which required self-confidence as well as 
ability. 

Most of the horses which he bought for the 
Army were from the Western states. "He had 
many friends among the Indians,” says Young 
Gus, "and they served as agents for him, locat¬ 
ing horses from all over the west. 

"Father would go west to inspect the horses 
the Indians recommended. He never had a 
horse vetted during his entire lifetime. He was 
his own veterinarian. 
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“After deciding on what he wanted to buy 
in the west, he’d have them shipped to Howard 
county by rail. They were unloaded at the 
Hood’s Mill Station, about two and a half 
miles from the farm. 

“Father and I and two or three other men 
would ride herd on them from Hood’s Mill to 
the farm. They were easy to drive if you kept 
them going at a jog. They were used to it. 
But if you let them walk, they’d wander off and 
start eating grass. 

“After we got them to the farm an Army 
veterinarian would come out and decide what 
he would buy. The ones that were bought 
would be branded right there and then. 

“We'd drive them back to Hood’s Mill when 
the B. & O. told us they had enough cars, and 
then they’d be shipped to Front Royal. 

“Except for a few hunters, father rarely kept 
his horses long. He dabbled a little in racing, 
but not much. Mostly it was horses and mules 
for the Army and the farmers in the East. 

“It’s impossible to say exactly how many 
horses father owned, but, from the records I’ve 
seen, I would guess that the total would exceed 
25,000. I came across one note from a man 
in Nebraska who made reference to the 41 


This 1924 photograph shows Mr. 
Riggs (center) with Indian friends. 


carloads of horses he had shipped to father. 
The time period for the 41 carloads wasn’t 
mentioned, but that’s a lot of horses over any 
length of time.’’ 

Mr. Riggs was one of the men who helped 
found the Maryland Horse Breeders Associa¬ 
tion, and, when the organization was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1929 , became one of the 21 original 
directors. 

He had two children—Augustus Riggs, IV 
and Dorothy von Barby, of Washington, D.C. 

The following verse was found among the 
late Augustus Riggs, Ill’s correspondence, typed 
on a Christmas card. The year was not noted. 

Gus 

There is a master of the hounds, across the 
fields he knows no bounds 
Hunting is his favorite sport and many fine 
horses he has bought. 

But when he sits behind the wheel, we hate to 
tell you how we feel; 

So, Brother, take our good advice, stick to your 
horses and don’t think twice 
You park your car and ride your steed, you’ll 
get there safer, it’s mote your speed . • 
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*21}e dze pzoud to offez £a&t Goudt Czeedezs 
the deznced of tke&e etaCCione in 1967. 


I'M NASHVILLE 


Ch. 1962, by Nashville—I’m Gonna Tell, 
by Lillolkid 

As a sensational 2-year-old, I'm Nashville 
earned $51,550 in winning the Golden State 
Juvenile and two top allowance races plus 
placing in the Arch Ward, Arlington-Wash¬ 
ington Futurity Trial and Cabrillo Stakes. 
Weighted at 116 pounds on Experimental Free 
H., ahead of such top stakes winners as Flag 
Raiser, Cornish Prince, Jacinto, Selari, etc. 
He is a son of the outstanding young sire 
Nashville, sire of many stakes winners. 

Property of Harbor View Farm 
1967 Fee: $400 Live Foal 



THE HAMMER 


b. 1954, by *My Babu—*Dark Rose II, 
by Nearco 

The Hammer just completed his biggest year 
at stud. Why? Breeders are finally convinced 
of his getting good, hard-hitting, staying 
horses such as stakes winner Impeach, the 
highly-regarded Red Hammer (14 wins, $52,- 
510), the top class allowance winners Gantlet, 
Willis, Lady McBeth, etc. By the most suc¬ 
cessful stakes winner and sire *My Babu and 
out of *Dark Rose II, a 100 per cent producer. 
The second dam is the dam of Dante. 

Property of Mrs. A. C. Randolph 
1967 Fee: $350 Live Foal 
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PERSIAN SEA 


ch. 1958, by Persian Gulf—Affair, 
by Fair Trial 


From two small crops to race, 72 per cent of *Persian Sea’s 
starters have won. Through September 30, he had out 14 starters, 
10 winners and two placed including top-class allowance winners 
Persian Blade (4 wins at 2, 1966, $14,200), Persian Affair (4 wins, 
over $9,000), and Persian Kitty (5 wins, over $7,100). Five of 
his 10 winners are multiple winners. A son of the highly-successful 
stakes winner and sire Persian Gulf and out of Affair, dam also 
of English stakes winners Abadan and Royal Indiscretion and 
♦Star Affair (in Canada). 

Property of Harbor View Farm 

1967 Fee: $500 Live Foal 


We Also Offer Facilities And Personnel For 
Boarding, Breaking, Schooling and Legging Up 


JWkctts ^tll Jjarm 

(EDWARD C. STEVENS) 

Doswell, Virginia 

Phone: (703) 227-3368 
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Johns Hopkins To Begin Horse Research 

M.H.B.A.'s Board Cites Announcement 
As Major Breakthrough For Industry 


J OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY announced this month that it is prepared to begin a 
major equine research program at its recently acquired 91-acre Baltimore county farm. 
Citing a lack of research comparable with the growth of the horse industry in recent decades, 
spokesmen for the Hopkins feel that the university’s School of Medicine can make a contribution 

in this direction. , . , „ i j 

In an effort to determine the horse industry’s reaction to its proposal, two Hopkins-employed 

veterinarians—Dr. Edward Melby and Dr. Robert Squire-outlined the university s position to 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s Board of directors last month. . 

The reaction of the M.H.B.A.’s board was one of delight. President Samuel M. Pistorio ap¬ 
pointed a five-man committee to work with the Hopkins people on the project. 

The M.H.B.A.’s committee is headed by Stuart S. Janney, Jr., as chairman. Others are Dr. 
Robert A. Leonard, Fendall M. Clagett, Harry A. Love and Snowden Carter. 

Dr. Melby, who is head of Hopkins division of Animal Medicine, and Dr. Squire, an assis¬ 
tant of pathology and animal medicine, met with this committee last month. 

The first problem faced by the Hopkins is money. 

Although the farm has been bought and the staff is already on the university’s payroll, ad¬ 
ditional income must be obtained if horse research is to become a major goal with the researchers. 
No definite plans have yet been announced regarding a steady, annual income for the re¬ 


search program. , . , . 

Feeling that the M.H.B.A.’s membership should be advised of this opportunity to promote a 
new and significant project, Mr. Pistorio asked that the Hopkins researchers prepare a statement 
for this issue of The Maryland Horse. 

The statement follows: 


There is an urgent need for additional 
knowledge concerning the horse. Nearly every 
other species of domestic animals has benefited 
from substantial research efforts primarily as a 
result of their overall value to the meat pro¬ 
ducing industry. Rapid advancement has been 
made in areas of nutrition, management and 


diseases of these whereas with the horse a 
paucity of factual knowledge has been pro¬ 
duced within the past 30 to 40 years. In this 
country the farm draft horse has been almost 
completely replaced by mechanical equip¬ 
ment, but the popularity of light horses has 
increased dramatically. New York state alone 
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recently reported an increase of 250% in 
numbers of stallions,, a 350% increase in 
Standard Bred mares on breeding farms and 
a 400% increase in registered Quarter Horses 
within a span of 10 years. In 1962 the United 
States Department of Agriculture reported that 
242.8 professional man years were devoted to 
research on diseases of cattle and even 10.4 
on fur bearing animals produced for the 
luxury market. However in this same period 
only 3.2 professional man years were devoted 
to research on the horse. When one considers 
the value of the horse in this country, both 
pleasure and racing, the investment in tracks, 
barns and other facilities, the numbers of per¬ 
sons directly employed in care, training, and 
showing of these animals, the value of hay, 
grain and straw required, and the supporting 
industries such as trucking, shoeing and equip¬ 
ment, the totals become astronomical. And as 
a revenue producing source to the states, the 
racing industry takes a back seat to very few, 
reaching in excess of 5% of gross state in¬ 
comes in some instances. A paradox indeed! 

Infectious diseases of the horse remain 
largely uncontrolled, for with few exceptions 
prevention by immunization procedures is not 
possible. Severe epidemics of influenza have 
swept through many tracks, show stables and 
breeding farms, resulting in losses in the mil¬ 
lions of dollars to owners in purses and to 
tracks and states in terms of revenue. The 
situation in the field of nutrition and nutritional 
diseases is not any brighter, for it has been 
stated that the average farmer knows more 
about a proper ration for his hogs than does 
the nutritionist for the horse. Our knowledge 
of almost every phase of equine physiology is 
minimal indeed, for there is little in the way of 
scientific basis for the current practices of 
management and training of our racing and 
riding horses. Thousands of horses suffer each 
year from either temporary or permanent 
lamenesses thus interrupting or terminating 
their usefulness as racing or pleasure animals. 
Exhaustive research on equine lameness and 
arthritis is urgently needed and long overdue. 

With the well recognized economic impor¬ 
tance of our horse breeding farms, it remains 
incomprehensible that no detailed studies on 
sterility and reproductive disease on mares or 
stallions has ever been conducted. It would be 
interesting to compute the losses realized from 
this one area alone. Few horse owners have 


not aT one time or another experienced disap- 
pointment and frustration over failure to ob¬ 
tain offspring from a valued animal. 

A fresh and interesting approach to attack 
some of these problems has recently begun 
in Maryland. A few years ago the School of 
Medicine of the Johns Hopkins University 
established a division of animal medicine. 
Although the use of animals in medical re¬ 
search has been a long accepted means for 
studying human disease, little attention has 
been directed to the specific study of the 
naturally occurring diseases affecting these 
animals. The great importance this might play 
in both the correct interpretation of experi¬ 
mental results as well as in the recognition and 
study of disease conditions indentical in most 
respects to their human counterparts was quite 
apparent to the University. Staffed primarily 
by veterinarians, well equipped laboratories 
and supporting facilities have been developed 
to specifically study spontaneous disease in 
animals. Recently the University has acquired 
a farm which will be developed to further 
complement existing facilities, and most im¬ 
portantly, allow research studies to be ex¬ 
panded to include the larger domestic 
animals. 

Until the acquisition of a farm, equine re¬ 
search at Hopkins had necessarily been re¬ 
stricted to a very limited, piecemeal effort. 
Although not fully appreciated, there are sever¬ 
al serious equine diseases which hold striking 
similarities to conditions in man. Research 
carried out on a comparative basis thus offers 
unique and exciting possibilities for it is prob¬ 
able that answers to these conditions would 
be found to the benefit of both man and the 
horse. The inter-relation of animal and human 
disease has actually been under study for 
generations. During this period animal research 
has made significant contributions to the ad¬ 
vancement of medicine and science. However 
there are several serious equine diseases which 
to date remain largely unsolved. Equine in¬ 
fectious anemia, better known as swamp fever, 
is but one example. Other conditions include 
reproductive problems, lamenesses, digestive 
disturbances, traits of inheritance, and respira¬ 
tory infections. Likewise there are several 
diseases in man which are not well understood, 
and interestingly enough some of these appear 
similar in many respects to their equine counter¬ 
parts. Included in this category would be cer¬ 
tain anemias, the several so-called auto-immune 
diseases, and various bone joint problems. 
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The current and projected approach to 
equine research by the Hopkins staff offers a 
unique opportunity to the equine world. When¬ 
ever comparative studies of physiology, medi¬ 
cine and pathology have been conducted by 
competent scientists much significant knowl¬ 
edge of great importance to both human and 
animal medicine is produced. The great pres¬ 
tige enjoyed by the Hopkins throughout the 
world has been developed through years of 
blending the best of medical talents, the best 
scientific and research facilities, together with 
qualities of curiosity, patience and dedication. 
A private University, strongly oriented towards 


DeGARMO ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 

We design, fabricate and erect all types of 
stables. Pole frame covered with your choice 
of siding and roofs. Buildings designed to fit 
in with your existing architecture. 

Upperco, Md. Phone: FRanklin 4-2886 


research, it is geographically located in an 
area historically noted for its fine horses. It is 
for these reasons that the Hopkins is uniquely 
qualified to pursue a program in equine re¬ 
search. 

Establishment of an equine research program 
at the Hopkins actually has a minimum capi¬ 
talization requirement because of already ex¬ 
isting facilities and personnel. There are several 
senior investigators in departments throughout 
the School of Medicine who have expressed 
interest in collaborating on problems pertain¬ 
ing to equine medicine and surgery. These in¬ 
vestigators have well equipped and staffed 
laboratories capable of pursuing specific areas 
of interest. The recent acquisition and planned 
development of a farm facility will create a 
a research potential encumbered only by a 
lack of sufficient research funds. Unlike equine 
clinics operated at various schools of veteri¬ 
nary medicine the work receives no income 
from services rendered. The program is one of 
research only. Financial assistance is there¬ 
fore carefully considered and accepted only 
from sources in sympathy with academic free¬ 
dom and the advancement of our knowledge 
of medical science. Although still in the initial 
stages of development, means for providing 
research funds on a relatively stable, long 
term basis are being sought. • 


Best Offer Takes Two Stallion Shares 

To be sold as package. Submit offers in writing 
to Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. One share in 
Martins Rullah; one share in Rejected. Both 
proven sires of stakes winners. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED BALLINDERRY FARM 
IN YOUR 1967 BREEDING PLANS? 


Excellent facilities for 
Breaking and schooling Yearlings 
Boarding Broodmares, etc. 


Resident Veterinarian 


Proximity to Maryland 
Stallion Station 


Mrs. Bayard Sharp's bay colt 
(by *Ribot out of Bithynia) 
who was Grand Champion of the 
1966 Maryland Horse Breeders 
Association's Yearling Show was 
foaled and raised at Ballinderry Farm 

Fred Comyn Visitors Welcome Chesapeake City, Md. 

Tel.: (301) 885-5483 
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Five New Recruifs 
For 1967 Season 


Umbrella Fella, Fleet Marine, Knightly Manner, 
Uncle Percy, * Flaneur II Come To Maryland 

By Joe B. Hickey, Jr. 


M ARYLAND’S burgeoning stallion roster 
gained five new recruits last month with 
announcements that Umbrella Fella, Fleet Ma¬ 
rine, Knightly Manner, Uncle Percy and 
* Flaneur II are slated to take up stud duties 
in the State next year. 

Michael J. Ford, who won the Kentucky 
Derby and Preakness with Kauai King before 
syndicating the 3-year-old for $2,160,000 and 
later retiring him to stud at Sagamore Farm, 
is relocating his two other stallions, Umbrella 
Fella and Fleet Marine. 

Umbrella Fella served his first season this 
year at the Tom Gentry Farm, Lexington; Fleet 
Marine, likewise a freshman, completed his 


initial book of mares at Granja Vista Del Rio, 
California. Both are now at Sagamore awaiting 
transfer to Senator and Mrs. Daniel B. Brews¬ 
ter’s Worthington Farms. 

Umbrella Fella’s fee has been set at $1,000. 
Fleet Marine is to stand at $750. 

Knightly Manner, whose third-place finish 
behind Assagai and * Gallup Poll in the Man 
o’ War Stakes on October 22 brought his 
earnings up over the $400,000 mark, enters 
stud at Merry land Farm, where he will join 
Inbalance, Flaming Fleet and *Westorkan. 
Syndicate-owned, the bay distance horse is by 
Round Table — Courtesy, by *Nasrullah. 



Mike Ford’s Umbrella Fella, winner of $239,000. 
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One of Buddy Jacobson’s 
Great Moments in Racing: 

Becoming the nation’s leading 
trainer for the third year in a row 

Becoming the nation’s leading trainer in number of winners is 
a much-coveted distinction. Helping Buddy Jacobson achieve it 
was Bupers, the celebrated Futurity Stakes winning member 
of his stable. “Bupers gets an Absorbine rub-down after every 
workout,’’ Buddy says. “I use Absorbine to help keep all my 
horses in top shape.’* 

Absorbine has consistently helped produce winners in the 
leading stables. How? By reducing lameness, and by preventing 
everyday accidents from developing into permanent injuries. 

Apply right on strained tendons or any 
troubled areas. It draws out soreness. Never 
any loss of hair or blistering. And it’s antisep¬ 
tic, too. No other liniment has Absorbine’s 
combination of fungicidal properties! 

Leading trainers advise a daily Absorbine 
wash as excellent protection against lameness. 
Regular use helps horses cool out after 
workouts and stay supple. 

Buy Absorbine in the long-lasting 12-ounce 
bottle, or in the economical horseman’s 
gallon size. Available at druggists or wherever 
veterinary supplies are sold. 





Uncle Percy, owned by the Dumbarton Stable 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Warner, son-in-law and 
daughter of Paul Mellon, will stand at a $750, 
live foal fee at John and Joe Pons’ Country 
Life Farm, Bel Air. The Pons brothers also 
stand Saggy, Seven Corners, Big Brave and 
Rash Prince. 

Taking up residence in Carroll County at 
Thomas R. OTarrelTs Windy Hills Farm will 
be syndicated * Flaneur II. An arrival from 
Isidore Shermans Farnsworth Farms, Florida, 
♦Flaneur II will stand the 1967 stud season 
at $1,000, live foal. 

UMBRELLA FELLA 

Umbrella Fella, 1962, is by Degage—Vital, 
by *Princequillo, and thus a full brother to the 
stakes winners Vital Force and Little Kid. 
Among the more precocious 2-year-olds of 
1963 , he won his first three races, including 
the Joliet, by wide margins and set a track 
record for five furlongs at Arlington Park. 

Later in his 2-year-old season he won the 
Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes, Breeders’ Fu¬ 
turity and Arch Ward. His placings include 
the rich Arlington-Washington Futurity, Fu¬ 
turity at Aqueduct and Pimlico Futurity. Handi- 
capper Tommy Trotter was sufficiently im¬ 
pressed with Umbrella Fella’s juvenile season 


to assess the Degage colt at 121 pounds on the 
Experimental Handicap. 

A knee injury restricted Umbrella Fella's 
3 -year-old campaign to four starts, and follow¬ 
ing a lengthy lay-up, he injured a tendon in 
his debut as a 4-year-old. That injury prompted 
his retirement with earnings of $239,926. 

A $17,000 yearling purchase, Umbrella 
Fella is out of a daughter of *Princequillo 
(twice leading sire) who produced three stakes 
winners. His is a family well-respected and 
widely known in Maryland, for he is out of a 
half-sister to the stakes winners Cinda (Jouett 
Shouse) and Mesl (Mrs. R. H. Heighes Pros¬ 
pect Hill Stud). 

FLEET MARINE 

Fleet Marine, I960, by * Nasrullah—Happy 
Go Fleet, by Count Fleet, is a younger full 
brother to the sensational young sire, Fleet 
Nasrullah. The latter was syndicated last year 
for $1,000,000, moving to Kentucky from Cali¬ 
fornia in the process. 

Fleet Nasrullah ranked 14th on the list of 
leading sires last year, being represented by 33 
winners of 76 races and earnings of $574,699. 
Included were four stakes winners of eight 
added-money races. 
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FOR RENT 

COMPLETE HORSE TRAINING FACILITIES 
ELLICOTT CITY, MARYLAND 

150 Acres 
83 large Box stalls 
7 Paddock Areas 
1/5 mile indoor training track 
Barns, Feed and Tack Rooms 
Modern 6 room trainer's house and other improvements 
Completely fenced. All buildings and pasture in excellent condition. 

AVAILABLE DECEMBER 1, 1966 

RENTAL $25,000.00 PER YEAR 

FOR FULL DETAILS CALL: 

Mr. Ned Bord or Mr. C. A. Slater 

RANDALL H. HAGNER & CO. 

1321 Connecticut Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C. 20036 DE. 2-3600 


Fleet Nasrullah also was the fourth leading 
sire of 2-year-old winners, his 15 winners 
notching 34 victories and earnings of $276,441. 
He was the leading sire of 2-year-old winners 
in 1964, with nineteen. Last year he tied for 
second in winners—fifteen—and was second 
in wins—34. 

A stakes-winning record-setter of eleven 
races and $233,150, Fleet Nasrullah is repre¬ 
sented this year by five stakes winners—Echo 
Fleet, Fleet Treat* Sir Bolco, Spearfish and 
Title Game—who have combined to win 13 
stakes to October 15. 

While less accomplished than his brother, 
Fleet Marine, a $31,000 yearling purchase, won 
at 2 and 3. 

KNIGHTLY MANNER 

Knightly Manner, bay, 1961, by Round 
Table—Courtesy, by *Nasrullah, is to stand at 
a $3,000 fee in 1967. 

When a poll of syndicate members was taken 
in August to determine the stallions status 
next year, only two of the 16 shareholders 
voted to continue the horses racing career next 
season. 

An accomplished turf course performer, he 
has won fifteen races to date and over $400,000 


in purses. His major victories include the 
Choice and Chesapeake Stakes and the Dixie, 
Mongo, Lamplighter, Mason-Dixon and Bright¬ 
on Beach (twice) handicaps. His placings: 
John B. Campbell, Cherry Blossom, New 
Hampshire Sweepstakes, Kent, Travers, Santa 
Catalina, Santa Anita Derby, Sussex Turf, 
Diamond State, Lawrence Realization, Man o’ 
War, Hialeah Turf Cup, and Manhattan 
handicaps. 

By the world’s second leading money-winner, 
Knightly Manner, who was syndicated for 
$300,000 as a 3-year-old, is a full brother to 
the Santa Ynez winner Respected, and a half- 
brother to the winners Repute, Continue and 
Duplex. 

His third dam, Book Law, produced the 
stakes winning sires, * Rhodes Scholar, Canon 
Law and Law Maker. 

UNCLE PERCY 

Uncle Percy, bay, 1958, by # Djeddah—Tap 
Day, by Bull Lea, is a half-brother to the classic 
(Belmont Stakes) winner Quadrangle and the 
King George Stakes winner Secret Step, and 
full brother to the Absecon Island Handicap 
winner Cup Man. 
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GOOD HORSES DO BETTER 
WHEN THEY GET THE BEST FEED 

SOUTHERN STATES 

HORSE FEED 



Available at 

Southern States Cooperative Agencies 

in 

Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware & West Virginia 


A stakes winner in England at 3, and in this 
country at 7 and 8, Uncle Percy retired sound 
„ fr „ r ^ career of 47 starts, 15 victories, 9 
seconds, 8 thirds and $123,903, plus 3,500 

P °Sent to England for racing by his breeder, 
Paul Mellon, Uncle Percy was second in the 
important Middle Park Stakes at 2, winning 
the Brighton Spring and Daily Mirror handi¬ 
caps the following season. 

Returned to America for his 5-year-old cam¬ 
paign, he won that season and the following 
year, blossoming into stakes-winning form 
again at 7, during which season he won the 
Clang Handicap and Oceanport Stakes. 

This year, at 8, he added another renewal of 
the Clang and the Meadowland Handicap. He 
concluded his racing career September 17 by 
finishing second, beaten a head by Pure and 
Simple, in the first division of the Chicago 


Handicap. 

At his best at five and five and a half fur¬ 
longs over the turf, he established a Pimlico 
course record at the former distance when, 
in 1964, he was timed in 58 seconds. He re¬ 
turned last year to shave the mark to :57 4/5. 


* FLANEUR II 

•Flaneur II, ch., 1954, by Prince Chevalier 
— Sun Princess, by Solario, is a half-brother 
to the great sire, * Royal Charger. Winner of 
the New Ham Foal and Lily Agnes Foal 
Stakes in England at 2, he annexed the Surbi¬ 
ton Handicap Stakes the following year. 

He entered stud in 1958 at Dr. Horace N. 
Davis’s Bluegrass Heights Farm, Kentucky. 

•Flaneur II is the sire of the 1966 Stakes 
winner Hermogenes victor in the Christiana 
at Delaware Park on June 11. Earlier, he had 
begotten the stakes winner Cajean Princess 
and the stakes-placed Tres Suave, Sum Dum 
Kid, Flaven and Fancy Way. 

As of October 1 he ranked 22nd on the 
list of leading sires of 2-year-olds, being repre¬ 
sented by 7 winners of 9 races and $64,115. 

In his first five years at stud (through 
1965), ‘Flaneur II has sired 48 winners of 
152 races and $391,392. 

In addition to ‘Flaneur II, Sun Princess was 
the dam of seven other winners, four of which 
won stakes: ‘Royal Charger, Tessa Gillian, 
Alassio and Lucky Bag. The second dam, 
Mumtaz Begum, produced, among others, 
•Nasrullah, five-time leading American sire. • 
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T HE ROAD TO Dulles Airport, like the road to Hell and some other points, is paved with 

man Ma n i t nTy tl0 o n n S e notices the unshakable intent of the Federal Government which has devoted 
considerable time and money to making sure that its glorious, expensive highway through the 
Virginia countryside (and just a jet's roar across the river from the Maryland shore) will not 

be cluttered up with mere commuters. . , (rn _ 

In order to guarantee that the only users of that road will be persons going to and from 
Dulles, the cagey old government has created conditions that almost nullify the chances or an 
average citizen who wants to travel that route to see his aunt in nearby Herndon, or whatever. 

For one thing, there are only a few places beyond the Capital Beltway where a motorist is 
able to enter the Dulles access highway. And once on it, the traveler has no choice but to go all 
the way to the airport, regardless of his original plans. There is room for everything out there 
to tte Virginia open i»ce s . «*P< * em». No exi ts , no sneak-a.ounds, not ««n . 

helicopter airlift to rescue those who stray. And darned few signs. 

Namrally the grim determination of Uncle Sam to protect those twin ribbons of concrett 
is matched by the wfles of the crafty citizenry, many of whom have endeavored just as earnestly 

t0 ^n the^ early U days of Ddle^Maryland judSmerfreturned from across the border with hair- 
raising stories of becoming lost en route and not being heard of for days. The listener was likely 
lo have a sharp mental picture of bleached bones by the roadside, serving passengers, souls van- 

ished without^ trace. ^ became obvious that such a beautiful highway was directly on 

the wav to a great many places, and explorers began venturing upon it, mostly to find out whether 
a motorist really did need to have a ticket to Europe in his pocket, just to travel the road. 

Unfortunately a segment of horse fanciers in Maryland learned that the Dulles highway 
provided a short-cut to Middleburg, Va^ and nearby areas. The rumor reached me a trifle tardily 
but I was informed that Any Idiot could make his way successfully through the maze, and also 
that it would save me 20 minutes on the journey. 
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RALPH G. SMI TH, inc. 

DEPENDABLE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 


’PHONES—West Chester, Pa. 


Daytime—area code 215 OWen 6-4200 
Saturdays, Sundays, Holidays, After Hours & Night Calls— 
area code 215 OWen 6-0463 


GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS, JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and 
Landscape Architects 

303 Allegheny Avenue 
Towson, Maryland 
P. O. Box 6828 


This word came to me as I was loading up 
two ponies who had spent the weekend in 
Warrenton. Their young owners long since 
had gone home by simpler means, because of 
school, so I was assigned the task of transport¬ 
ing the quadrupeds by trailer. 

The hostess and several other Warrenton 
friends said in unison that the Dulles route 
was absolutely the only one to use. They told 
me the legend about Any Idiot, and they sent 
me off leaded down with verbal instructions. 

It was a lonely trip, with the ponies too far 
behind for conversation, but we did pretty 
well until we reached the periphery of the air¬ 
port. At this moment, a tremendous jet took 
off, amid a din that must have made the erup¬ 
tion of Krakatoa seem pretty tame. The ponies, 
normally a phlegmatic pair, sought refuge under 
the floorboards of the trailer. My only regret 
was that I couldn’t join them. 

All three of us were shaken as to nerves, but 
otherwise survived. It now was twilight, and 
I attempted to squint my way past all the 
country roads, hoping for a sign about the 
Dulles situation. 

Then I began thinking of the newspaper 
articles I had read, about Federal prisons and 
whatnot, and I wondered how I could explain 


away those ponies to a government man who 
might ask why I was using his highway. 

'They’re going to run in the Arc de Triomph 
race in Paris,” I thought of saying. 'They're 
exchange ponies, on a goodwill mission to 
London. They’re going to school in Switzer¬ 
land. They’re going hunting in Ireland.” 

It all sounded pretty false. As for replying 
simply: "I’m lost”—well, what kind of federal 
rap might that entail? I shuddered to con¬ 
template it. 

Not only did I fail to see a government 
policeman; I also failed to see the right road. 
It quickly developed that our bleached bones 
wouldn’t be found, years later, on the Dulles 
access road because we had missed the whole 
darned airport. An extra hour was just about 
what it took to travel Route 7 homeward, and 
I swore off Dulles for a long time. 

Mental scares have a way of healing, how¬ 
ever, and months later, I decided to try it again, 
on the way to Middleburg. Luckily the ponies 
were not in the group as we sallied forth, re¬ 
calling the comments about Any Idiot. This 
time, we arrived according to plan at the air¬ 
port itself, made the prescribed U-turn and 
headed back to Washington, searched diligently 
for an exit which would take us to the Middle¬ 
burg road—and, naturally, missed it. In the 
absence of any alternative exits, we needed only 
to drive an extra 15 or 20 miles to our 
destination. 

Despite the Any Idiot myth, I never dared 
to try the Dulles caper again until I received 
reassurance from a 15-year-old who had ac¬ 
companied a much more intelligent friend over 
the route, and said he now knew all the 
gimmicks. 

We made the trip without mishap, and I 
needed only to make the trip four or five times 
before I, too, was a Dulles authority. 

At your service, bwana. Special rates for 
groups. • 
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1967 STUD FEE: $2,500 LIVE FOAL 

Property °t Standing at 

Glade Valley Farms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 


Frederick, Maryland 


(301) 898-9027 


$ 7,300 

YEARLING AVERAGE AT THE EASTERN FALL SALES 
The highest average of any Sire in the Sale! 


From his first crop, BRONZE BABU was the sire of four yearlings in the September 
Eastern Fall Yearling Sales. The four averaged $7,300 where the sale's over-all 
yearling average was only $2,885 This not only shows that BRONZE BABU sires good 
individuals, but that the buyers have a high regard for this excellent race horse as 
a coming sire. 


BRONZE BABU 

CH. H„ 1958, by *MY BABU—TRIPLE R., by THE RHYMER 

Stakes Winner of over $228,000. Won nine stakes and set 
five new course records from a mile to one and one-quarter 
miles. By a 2-Year-Old Champion, and leading sire (led 2-year- 
old sire list, I960). Out of a sister to Tuscany ($143,000 and 
sire), and half-sister to Princess Lygia (noted stakes winner 
and stakes producer). 












Injured at 
Monmouth Park, 
Paddy Smithwick Retires 

O NE OF the great all-time steeplechase 
jockeys in America, Alfred Patrick Smith¬ 
wick of Monkton, Maryland, has retired. 

The four-time national riding champion, who 
shattered all existing records in races-won, 
stakes-won, money-won and most-races-ridden, 
has decided against making a comeback as a 
jockey. 

Smithwick suffered a broken neck and partial 
paralysis of his left arm in a fall at Monmouth 


Park in Oceanport, N. J., in July. The 39-year- 
old rider was quoted last month as saying: 
"I’d better stop now, before those jumps seem 
bigger.” 

The spill occurred in a hurdle race on a 
horse named Totem II. The horse fell after 
stumbling going over the first fence, second 
time around. 

Smithwick was thrown over the horse’s head 
and hit the turf hard on his back, near the 
shoulder region. 

He was taken to the Monmouth Medical 
Center where he lay partially paralyzed, unable 
to use his arms and unable to squeeze his hands 
during the next two weeks. 

Mrs. Ogden Phipps, for whom Paddy rode 
regularly, had him transferred to the New York 
Hospital. There specialists diagnosed the reason 
for Smithwick’s paralysis—a broken vertebra. 

Smithwick underwent extensive physio¬ 
therapy twice a day. He has regained use of his 
right arm and legs, but his left arm is still 
partially paralyzed and he must wear a neck 
brace until the broken vertebra mends. 

In 20 years of riding at major race tracks and 
hunt meetings, Smithwick won more than 400 
races and earned more than $1,800,000 in more 
than 2,100 races. It is a record that may never 
be equaled in such a hazardous sport. 

Smithwick suffered his share of falls yearly. 
It was never more than three or four. Some 
riders take as many as 12. Smithwick was dur¬ 
able beyond belief, like Johnny Longden before 
he retired at the age of 55. Smithwick had an 
uncanny sense of balance, good judgment, and 
cat-like reflex action on horses in avoiding 
bone-breaking falls. 

Smithwick set a fantastic record for major 
steeplechase races. He gained six victories each 
in the Meadowbrook and Georgetown Handi- 






caps; he won the Beverwyck, the International 
Steeplechase Handicap and the Manly five 
times; Noel Laing Cup, Spring Steeplechase and 
Temple Gwathmey (richest jump stake in 
America, $50,000 added) four times; Inter¬ 
national Gold Cup, National Hurdles, New 
York Turf Writers Cup, North American, 
Saratoga Steeplechase, Broad Hollow, Brook, 
Charles L. Appleton, Grand National and Har¬ 
bor Hill each three times. 

Late this fall Smithwick will put tack on a 
horse for the first time as a trainer, probably 
at a hunt meeting in Pennsylvania or Virginia. 
He’ll only start with a two or three horse 
stable and by next year he hopes its more. 

Tm not ready yet for a large stable,” he 
said, ’’because of my injury. But in the mean¬ 
while, a small stable will keep me occupied.” 

Smithwick, who towers five-feet, 11 inches, 
and battled weight all his career, rode primarily 
for his brother, Mike, 37, trainer of 40 horses, 
owned by such wealthy persons as Mrs. 
Ogden Phipps, Mrs. A. C. Randolph, Mrs. 
William C. Riker and John W. Hanes. It’s 
been a winning team more than 20 years. 
Paddy rode them, Mike trained them. In fact, 
it was one of the most remarkable brother 
teams in the annals of racing. 

Now Paddy hopes he and Mike can get to¬ 
gether, operating two racing divisions. Paddy 
is no greenhorn as a trainer. He served as 
Mike’s assistant all those years in addition to 
riding. And it was he who encouraged his 
brother to come to New York to train. At the 
time Mike was training hunt and show horses 
in Maryland. 

Paddy comes by his horsemanship quite 
naturally. His father, Alfred Smithwick, was 
born and raised in Ireland, and came from a 
family which prided itself on its horsemanship. 
And he didn’t disturb that tradition. He was a 
talented rider in the hunting field in Ireland 
and a top polo player. 

It was in 1920 that the senior Smithwick 
came to America and settled in Maryland. And 
it was here, too, he became famous in the hunt 
field, later to be chosen field master and hunts¬ 
man for the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club. 

Mr. Smithwick died when Paddy was 18. 
Mrs. Smithwick carried the chores of the 170- 
acre farm in Hydes, Maryland "Mother hustled 
the customers,” said Paddy, ’’and Mike and I 
did the work.” 

It was on the farm that the boys learned the 
basics of horsemanship by competing in hunt 
meetings and local horse shows. Then, in 1947, 
Paddy turned professional. His career reached 



Top photograph — Paddy on Neji, world’s 
leading money-winning steeplechaser. In lower 
picture Paddy is shown astride Bon Nouvel, 
best ‘chaser of the 1964 and 1965 seasons. 
On opposite page, Paddy takes a Delaware 
Park jump with Bampton Castle (at right). 


its peak in 1957 and 1958 when he rode the 
all-time great steeplechaser, Mrs. Ogden 
Phipps’ Neji. They won most every major 
jump stake with top weight, and in the $50,000 
Temple Gwathmey of 1958, Neji carried the 
highest impost ever put on a jumper—176. He 
finished second. Neji and Smithwick also com¬ 
peted in three major jump races in Ireland 
but never won. One most amazing fact is that 
in all those years Paddy rode the great jumper, 
they never had a fall. 

Smithwick rode such other great jumpers as 
Mrs. A. C. Randolph’s Bon Nouvel, ’’Steeple¬ 
chase Horse of the Year” in 1964 and 1965, 
and Mickey Walsh’s King Commander. 
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Out Of His first Crop To Race, Tile Two Tear Old Winners: 
BLACK ADARIS - CHEROKEE SPY - ETERNAL SPY 

GOLDEN SPY wa s a horse ol abundant speed. In 15 starts a. 2 and 3 he wan 5 races 

ZZ °"'V -e on- o< 

towtleU's^slV.Talg all the way . . . a, Garden State by 3 1/2 lengths 
handily ot Delaware Park by 4 1 /2 lengths easily . . . oneI at Monmouth Pa k by 
3 lengths after setting all the pace. In his second start, Golden Spy was beaten a 
neck bv Conestoga in the Seashore Stakes, and placed to Brush Fire in the Select 
Handicap. Among the horses he defeated were Conestoga, Sky Clipper, Windy Sands, 
Udaipur, Moslem Chief and Victoria Park. 

Property of Roy Freck 

Standing at: 

SPRINGFIELD FARMS 

LOUISA d'A. CARPENTER 
Rock Hall, Md. 

Phone: 639-7891 


FEE: $350 


THE ROPE & REAR TACK SHOP 

English-Western riding attire, equipment and stable 
supplies. 

Jarrettsville Rd. (Old Rt. 23) Midway between Jarretts- 
ville & Forest Hill, Md. Owen 2-6003 


Smithwick relished the challenge and in¬ 
herent risks of thhe sport. "The only time I 
worried,” he said, ‘was when I was riding a 
good horse. I wanted to win.” 

And the many steeplechase jockeys Smith¬ 
wick rode against admired his courage and 
ability. "He was the best I rode against, said 
Frank (Dooley) Adams, five-times national 
champ. "Only one other rider, came close, Jack 
McGee. I was always amazed at what Paddy 
could do with a horse for a man his size. 
And the problems he encountered in fighting 


We }oseph Aitcheson, Jr., three-time national 
champ, said, "Paddy was a great rider. A great 
competitor. He always gave me a tough battle 
every race he rode. He was always trying no 


matter who he rode. You had to fear him and 
you could never count him out.” 

Fighting weight was such a problem, that 
Smithwick even took off some poundage riding 
between Aqueduct and Belmont Park and to 
Hunt meetings in a car. How? 

On a hot day, for instance, Paddy would 
put the heater in the car on full blast, and then 
he would sweat profusely, peaking through 
steamy windows. 

The "sweat car method” for taking off weight 
was more practical than the steam box in the 
jockey’s room. "And it offered more diversion,” 
said the jockey. "Your mind is occupied while 
you’re driving.” In this manner, he took off 
an average of five pounds a day. 

Smithwick s normal weight was 175 pounds. 
But during the jump season he had to maintain 
a level of 139 to 145 pounds. 

"Everytime I prepared dinner for Paddy,” 
said his pretty wife, Suzy, "I had to think 
about calories. Not for myself, but for Paddy.” 

A great rider will be missed. But it won’t 
be long before the racing programs will read; 
A. P. Smithwick, trainer. • 
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WANT TO WIN $1,000,000.00? 


LOU'S PLAYBOY 

ch.c. I960 



Lou’s Playboy 
ch.c. 1960 


*Beechpark 

My Nell 


*Nasrullah 

Panastrid 
Sun Egret 

Belle Gene 


This handsome allowance winning grandson of *NASRULLAH enters stud in 1967. His first dam 
MY NELL was a STAKES WINNER of $53,016, and the 100% producer of four foals who have won 
in excess of $145,000. An injury sustained early in his racing career prevented LOU'S PLAY¬ 
BOY from racing to his maximum potential. He nevertheless won 7 races and $22,702. In doing so 
he displayed outstanding speed winning commandingly at 6 furlongs to 1 1/16 miles. This 
unusually fine looking stud includes in his pedigree the very finest Thoroughbred bloodlines. 


1967 STUD FEE 


$ 


150 


TO APPROVED MARES 


STANDING AT 

Larking Hill Farm 

Property of J. Frank Abell, Mechanicsville, Md., 884-3839 
Harwood, Anne Arundel County, Maryland 
Area Code 301 - 798-0556 
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What’s New 
In 

Maryland 



John T. Sadler 

Tohn T Sadler, an owner-breeder member of 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association, died 
last month after a long illness. 

He was 71. , 

A native of Baltimore county and a member 
of an old Maryland family, Mr. Sadler attended 
St. Johns College. He worked briefly for the 
Prudential Insurance Company but spent most 
of his life in the sport he loved—racing. 

His horses won numerous races and awards 
and Movitave, owned in partnership with the 
Kftollwood Stable, won the award for bemg e 
Maryland-bred horse of the 1958 season. 

Mr. Sadler held various posts at race tracks, 
and was a State steward of trotting tracks in 

the mid-fifties. ... . , 

He had been retired for the last eight years. 

He was a veteran and served with the Navy 
in Norfolk, Virginia. 

He lived for many years in Cockeysville be¬ 
fore he moved about three years ago to the 
Warrington Apartments, 3908 North Charles 

He was a member of the Maryland Jockey 

Club. . , 

His survivors include his wife, the iormer 
Emily Merryman; a son, John T. Sadler, Jr., of 
Baltimore; a daughter, Mrs. Catherine Chap¬ 
man, of Baltimore, and 10 grandchildren. 

Writers Honor Ford 

Michael J. Ford, Nebraska owner of 
Kentucky Derby-Preakness winner Kauai King, 
received the first VSP award presented by the 
Maryland Racing Writers’ Association. 


Ford’s sportsmanship, good grace and bound¬ 
less cooperation with the press earned for 
him the unanimous vote of the nations oldest 
Turf-reporting body. Presentation of the VSF 
(Very Special Person) Award was made at the 
Maryland Racing Writers’ annual dinner dance, 
held at Laurel Race Course this month. 

Also honored at the Maryland Racing 
Writers’ annual dinner were Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank A. O’Keefe, breeders of Kauai King. 

Since 1950 the writers have annually 
honored the breeder of the horse who has done 
most to enhance the prestige of the state’s 
breeding industry. Last year Jay Sensenich was 
singled out for the honor as breeder of Jay 
Trump, first American-bred-owned-ridden win¬ 
ner of England’s famous Grand National 
Steeplechase. 

Dr. O’Keefe is the owner of Pine Brook 
Farm, Warrenton, Virginia. He sold Kauai 
King to Ford at the Saratoga Yearling Sales 
for $42,000. The son of Native Dancer — 
Sweep In, by * Blenheim II, later went on to 
win nine of his sixteen races and $381,397 in 
purses. Kauai King will embark upon his stud 
career at Sagamore Farm in February. 

Green Spring Map Due 

A map of the Green Spring Valley Hunt 
Club’s country will be printed in next month’s 
issue of The Maryland Horse.. 

The six-page foldout has been designed and 
drawn by Robert Eldredge, the magazine’s art 
director. 

The map will show the country normally 
hunted by the Green Spring and will be printed 
in two colors. 
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Eligibility Rule Revised 

The rule covering eligibility of horses racing 
at Maryland’s three major tracks will be re¬ 
vised, commencing with the Bowie meeting 
in January. 

The new rule follows: 

Bowie, Pimlico and Laurel will not accept 
entries for any horse which has started for a 
claiming price of less than $2,500, unless said 
horse haswon for a claiming price of $2,500 
or more, since starting for less than $2,500. 
Entries will not be accepted for any horse 
which has not been First, Second or Third in 
its last ten starts since starting for a claiming 
price of $3,000 or less. (Starter and optional 
claiming races will be considered claiming 
races in determining eligibility under any of 
the above rules). 

Freeman Is Re-elected 

Trainers Elliot Burch, John M. Gaver and 
Thomas F. White were elected to three-year 
terms on the board of directors at the 32nd 
annual meeting of the American Trainers As¬ 
sociation held last month in New York. 

At the dinner, held in the Kelso Room at 
Aqueduct, Willard C. Freeman was re-elected 
president, George T. Poole, vice president, 
Janon Fisher Jr., secretary and treasurer, and 
John V. Hennegan, assistant secretary. 

Starter George B. Cassidy was the guest at 
the meeting, which was attended by members, 
stewards and New York Racing Association 
officials. 


Tonga Prince Dies 

Tonga Prince, sire of the great Maryland- 
bred steeplechaser Jay Trump, died early this 
month at Merry land Farm. 

The 14-year-old stallion was owned by Jean 
W. Wahl. He had been scheduled to stand 
the 1967 season at Gene Weymouth’s farm 
in Delaware on a lease arrangement. • 
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ARE WHAT COUNT! 


The Stakes Winning COURT AFFAIR ranks among the country’s leading 2-ye 



in percentage of winners from starters. He is the sire of the stakes 


COURT (Michigan Futurity, etc.), and of 5 other 2-year-old winners from » 
in his second crop racing this season. In his first crop to race, COURT AFFA 
sire of 5 2-year-old winners, 4 to place, from 9 starters. 

A brilliantly fast horse (defeated Alhambra, Dunce, Fulcrum, etc.), COURT 
by that outstanding sire *ROYAL CHARGER who has left an indelible imprinjH 
can breeding, and his dam, LETMENOW, by leading broodmare sire MENO 
outstanding stakes winning handicap mare who defeated such as Busher, War 
part and Good Morning. „ 

Although he has a most impressive pedigree, results are what count, and CO 

is proving he sires runners. 


ALSO Si 


FORT 



HOLD 


Property of LEON DeLEON 

Ch. H., 1956, by Never Say Die—*ldle Lovliness II, by Casanova 


Winner $74,113 and brother to the dam of stakes winner Champagne Woman (9 
wins, $48,654). By Never Say Die, winner of the English Derby and St. Leger and 
leading sire in England, Hold the Fort is out of the stakes-placed winner and producer 
*ldle Lovliness II, a daughter of the English stakes winner and producer The Drone, a 
half-sister to stakes winners Musical Prince, Alt and Cicada. 


ISHKOODAH 


Property of THOAAAS E. WOOD 
B. H., 1961, by Needles—Firebird, by Sun Again 


One of the highweight 2-year-olds of his year-118 lbs. on the Experimental (level 
with Quadrangle, above Hill Rise, National,, The Scoundrel, Journalist, etc.), winner 
$87,856. By the champion of his generation at 2 and 3, and ranking sire Needles, 
out of the stakes-class producer Firebird, half-sister to $102,000 stakes winner and 
sire Grandpere and stakes winner and stakes producer Grandmere. 



Thomas R. O'Farrell, Route 3, Westminster, Md. 301—848-7908 or 848-5533 
Complete facilities for boarding broodmares, yearlings and turn-outs 




sires 


(QUEEN'S 
^ starters 
IR was the 


AFFAIR is 
°n Ameri- 
was an 
^ a te, Ram- 

* T AFFAIR 


t anding 



Bay Horse, 1956 

by * ROYAL CHARGER—LETMENOW, 
by MENOW 

(Property of Morton W. Smih) 

FEE: $500 Live Fed 


COURT AFFAIR 


ITSA GREAT DAY 

Property of LOGAN GRIER 

Dk. B. H., by Quick Reward—Irish Rebel, by Alaking 

One of the most brilliantly fast 2-year-olds of his generation-stakes winner at 2 
(only season raced) of Christiana, Seashore, Caesar Rodney Stakes, etc. Set THREE 
new track records, twice at 5 furlongs and at 51/2 furlongs. Sire of 11 starters in 
his first 2 crops, 6 winners, 4 to place. 


MR. TURF 

Property of J. J. AMIEL 

B H 1949, by Sun Again—Thine, by *Sir Gallahad III 

•akes winner of over $161,000 who defeated such as Squared Away Clem, Third 
rather. Hilarious, and Cold Command. Mr. Turf won 29 races and raced through his 
sn th year displaying that exceptionally rare quality found ,n the modern Thoroughbred 
-soundness. Among his many winners are such as Mr. Challenger, Bleachers, Big 
\anassa, Turf Escapade, Kyriakoula, etc. 

‘ROYAL BEACON II 

Property of ERNIE HART 

R H 1953 by * Royal Charger-*Sylvan Queen, by King Salmon 

takes winnerof 9 races including the $100,000 Atlantic City Handicap and son of 
takes winner or Roya | Native, Idun, *Royal Serenade, etc. From limited 

,XShe tethe' sire of *7*starters, S winners, , to place, in h,s firs. cops 

d race. 






MARTIN S 
RULLAH 


Bay, 1955, by ‘NASRULLAH—SHY KATIE, 
by ROMAN - FAIR WEATHER, 
by ‘SICKLE - FAIRDAY, by FAIR PLAY 


Property of a Syndicate 


FEE: $1,000 LIVE FOAL 



MARTINS RULLAH is an exceptional sire - 


HP 


With his first three crops racing he is the sire of 33 
STARTERS 30 WINNERS including 5 stakes horses, and of 
3 others to place - 91% WINNERS FROM STARTERS. 


MARTINS RULLAH has an excellent pedigree - 

Sired by five-time leading sire * NASRULLAH, the sons 
of which are leading the sire lists, out of SHY KATIE, 
stakes-placed, stakes producing daughter of leading 
broodmare sire ROMAN. SHY KATIE is the dam of six 
winners including stakes horses and young sires MARI INS 
RULLAH, OUR RULLAH and JEDGAR RULER. 


MARTINS RULLAH was a good stakes horse - 

Won sprinting and over a distance; six furlongs to 1 5/8 
mile . . . won or placed in Wood Memorial, Experimental 
Handicap, Lawrence Realization, Los Angeles Handicap, 
Idlewild (twice), Yankee Handicap, and others. Defeated 
Alhambra, Terra Firma, Battle Dance, Noureddin, Victory 
Morn, Warhead, *Amerigo, Misty Flight, and others. 


glade valley farms 

ROBERT A. LEONARD, D.V.M. 

FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
Telephone (301) 898-9027 





K 1/9 lonnth Win in first division of the Marlboro Nursery. Jose- 
Morning Kiss gallops to eas y 5 . 9 sentations t0 the winning owners, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
phine O’Hara, second from left,■ p t Morning Kiss is trained by Tonio Simon. 

Vischer, shown standing on either side or ivirs. w 


Vischer’s 2-Year-Olds 
Win Division of Marlboro 
Nursery, Finish Second 
In Other Division 

Photographs by Jerry Frutkoff 


T HE MARLBORO NURSERY—only stakes 
race offered on Maryland’s minor track 
circuit—had its 11th running last month, and 
for the eighth time it was split into two or 
more divisions. 

Both divisions carried $5,000 purses. 

Peter Vischer, prominent Maryland breeder, 
was the big winner, sending out Morning Kiss 
to capture the first division and John Bearfoot 
to finish second in the second division. 

Morning Kiss, a daughter of Saggy and 
Goodnight Ladies, turned the one-mile distance 
in 1:43—three-fifths of a second faster than 
Celtic Air’s time in the second division. 

Morning Kiss is a Maryland-bred. Celtic Air 
was bred in Virginia. 

Ridden by Bill Passmore, Morning Kiss was 
much the best in her division, registering by 
five and a half lengths over Bar Tab. Bar Tab's 
rider, Eddie Mclvor, lodged a claim of foul 
against Morning Kiss but it was not allowed. 

Morning Kiss had been unplaced behind 
Miss Buffum in Timonium’s $15,000 All- 
Maryland Handicap in September but improved 
sharply in her first attempt at the one-mile 
distance. 
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Kauai King Elected 
To Maryland-Bred 
Hall Of Fame 


T O THE SURPRISE of absolutely no one, 
Kauai King was unanimously elected to 
the Maryland-bred Hall of Fame last month 
by the Maryland Racing Writers’ Association. 

Mike Ford’s bay son of Native Dancer is the 
ninth horse to be named to the list. Others 
are Challedon, Gallorette, Elkridge, Vertex, 
Find, Social Outcast, Conniver and Jay Trump. 

The poll of members of the Maryland Racing 
Writers’ Association is conducted annually by 
the Laurel race course and the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association. 

With the election of Kauai King first Mary¬ 
land-bred ever to win the Kentucky Derby—the 
honor roll list now includes four horses foaled 
at Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm. 
The others are Find, Social Outcast and 
Conniver. 

Challedon and Gallorette were foaled at 
Glade Valley Farm, Vertex and Jay Trump at 
the Pistorio farm of Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio, 
and Elkridge at Country Life Farm. 

Kauai King was bred by Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
O’Keefe, of Warrenton, Virginia. 
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Skeets Holland Is Honored 

Rider Presented Plaque Citing 
A Lifetime Of Courage And Sportsmanship 


J OCKEYS come and jockeys go. But Skeets 
Holland stays around forever. At least, 
that’s the feeling racetrackers have about the 
5 5-year-old rider. 

Last month Marlboro’s publicity department 
scheduled a special day for Raymond (Skeets) 
Holland. The track made some elaborate plans 
for the program. Included in the deal was a 
plaque which cited Skeets for his "outstanding 
leadership, courage and sportsmanship for over 
38 years as a jockey.” 

But the best laid plans are sometimes ruined. 


This one was scuttled by Skeets, himself. In¬ 
stead of returning to the winners’ circle for the 
presentations, Holland lay on the track semi¬ 
conscious. 

His mount, Will Kay, had gone down in a 
three-horse spill. 

Taken to the Prince Georges General Hos¬ 
pital, Skeets was found to have six broken ribs 
and a punctured lung. 

When Skeets was feeling well enough to have 
visitors, Marlboro’s jockeys and officials went 
to the hospital and gave him his plaque. 



X- Morihnrn's oublicity staff. Others in photo, 
Presenting plaque is Tommy Carr, represen ing Kratz, agent Jimmy Cotter, jockeys’ 

from left, are apprentices Mario Marinaccic 5 Barnes, Eddie Donnally and C. C. Smith, valet 

room masseur Buddy Sauerhoff, joc e y s chuk Larry Reynolds, Eddie Mclvor (extreme right). 
Knotts Jones and jockeys Chris Rogers, Nick Shuk, ua y 
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Race Horses Scarce 

Eighty-two horsemen from the United- States, Canada and Mexico recently em¬ 
barked on a 21-day tour of seven European countries. 

The tour was by invitation-only and was under the direction of Dr. M. E. Ensminger, 
' college professor and author from Clovis, California. 

Snowden Carter and Peter Winants were the only Marylanders on the trip. 

Their account of the tour begins with this issue and will be continued in sub¬ 
sequent months. 

Text by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


September 29 


T OO TIRED to care about whether the 
Russians knew how to fly, our People-to- 
People Horsemen’s delegation moved slowly 
up the ramp of the Soviet Union’s Aeroflot jet. 

We were in London and soon to take off for 
Moscow. 

Fatigue had already dulled our group. Once 
aboard the jet, I sagged with my flight bag, 
topcoat and raincoat into the first available 
seat. Tightening my seat belt, I put back my 
head and waited for the future—whatever it 


ght be. 

From the front of the airplane, two non- 
iglish-speaking hostesses appeared. They fit 
i preconceived idea of Russian women. They 
:re big had broad faces and looked well-fed. 
le blue uniforms which they wore were de- 
med for a daintier type. Their white gloves 
d eye makeup struck me as being out of 
aracter. I thought of hearty, cow-milking 
rm girls dressed up for a party. 

As they moved among the American passen- 
:rs, the two stewardesses showed that they 
ere eager to please. But they always looked 
ightened. Never self-assured. Never at ease. 
Our first Russian meal was served by the 
istesses at 10 A.M. (E.D.T.). It was the 


fourth meal Peter Winants and I had had in the 
past sixteen hours. 

We were to find as our trip through Russia 
progressed that meals of chicken, caviar and 
wine were to be served far too frequently. 
Sometimes we hardly had breakfast out of the 
way before another meal was on the table. 

Although it was then only 10 A.M. (E.D.T.), 
the clocks in Russia showed 5 P.M. The sun 
which we had seen come up over the Atlantic 
(while aboard our T.W.A. flight to London) 
went down on us while we flew towards 
Moscow on our four-hour flight from London. 

By the time we reached Moscow’s Inter¬ 
national Airport it was quite dark. The weather 
was cold (mid 30’s). We put on topcoats and 
waited in line to be checked through customs. 

Most of this work was being handled by 
women (55 per cent of Moscow’s work force 
is female; 78 per cent of Russia’s physicians 
are female). A few soldiers walked in the cor¬ 
ridors. Ours was the only international flight 
in the airport. In that vast collection of 
corridors, waiting rooms and observation areas, 
our 82-member delegation seemed insignificant. 

The air terminal was more than just large. 
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From a hill outside Moscow the 
city's largest stadium is seen at right. 


It was cold with its marble and concrete and 
high ceilings. And it was so remarkably clean 
There was less delay with passports and 
luggage than I had expected. 

Our tour leader, Max Paternote (represent¬ 
ing America's Maupintour Agency) met with 
Russia's Intourist guides. All foreign visitors 
are given over to the care of Intourist guides— 
no matter whether it be one visitor or a group 

of 100. . . T 

As do all other people in Russia, Intourist 


guides work for the government. 

They are multi-lingual, young, bright people. 
When their youth fades, they are transferred to 
other jobs. Usually, they become school 
teachers. 

Our Maupintour guide, Max Paternote, was 
hugged by one of the Intourist young men. 
Obviously, it was a happy reunion. Max, a big, 
graying Belgian, revealed himself as a popular 
person throughout all the rest of our trip*. 

While Max renewed his old Russian friend¬ 
ships, Peter and I watched the luggage as it was 
brought in on little carts. When we spotted 
our bags we pointed them out to a porter. 

Tipping is forbidden in Russia. So, on this 


In This Issue 

Text and photographs in this issue 
of The Maryland Horse cover only 
the Russian phase of the American 
Horsemen’s People-to-People tour. 

In the December issue, Carter and 
Winants will report on their Hun¬ 
garian, Austrian, French and German 
experiences. The third installment 
will cover Ireland and England. 

Although the tour was designed 
as a horsemen’s trip, this chapter 
touches only lightly on horses. This 
is not by design of the author, but, 
rather, because in Russia the group, 
as a general rule, had to follow its 
Intourist guides. 

Hanover, Longchamps, Auteuil, 
Chantilly, Naas, The Curragh and 
Lambourne will be written about in 
subsequent issues. 
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matter, there was never to be experienced any 
feeling of indecision. 

Our porter brought us our bags and asked 
what sounded like a simple question: "Pen¬ 
nsylvania?” 

"No,” I replied, Tm from Maryland.’ 

He persisted. "Pennsylvania. American Pen¬ 
nsylvania.” 

Then he clenched his hand as though to 
write. It was an American ballpoint pen that 
he wanted. We were to find that American 
advertising ballpoints are the biggest sort of 
deal in Moscow. 

I gave the porter his "Pennsylvania.” One 
which had been given to me on the New York- 
London flight by Jim Benedict, an Arizona 
cattleman. The pen advertised Jim’s custom¬ 
feeding program in which he handles 35,000 
head of cattle each year. 

The luggage straightened away, our 82- 
member delegation supported by three Maupin- 
tour guides and three Intourist representatives 
boarded two busses and headed through the 
night to Moscow. 

We arrived at the Ukrainian Hotel at 4:05 
P.M. New York time. In Russia, it was 11:05 
P.M. We were tired, dirty and cold. Most of 
the men in our group needed shaves. 

The Ukrainian Hotel is big and modern. 
It has 29 floors and 1,500 rooms. During the 
summer months, it is restricted to tourists. In 
the wintertime the guests are 40 to 50 per cent 
Russians. 

In the cold, marble lobby of this hotel we 
formed another of our many circles around the 
tour’s host and leader, Dr. M. E. Ensminger. 
He announced in his loud, folksy voice precise 
instructions for securing our keys. 

The first thing we had to do was to turn in 
our passports at the desk. This was to become 
standard procedure throughout our stay in the 
Communist countries. 

As we waited for our names to be called by 
Dr. Ensminger (doctor of philosophy, author 
and instructor in animal science at Wisconsin 
State University), each of us eyed the chill 
beauty of that vast lobby. 

Finally handed a slip of paper when our 
names were called, we turned in our passports 
(this gave me a twinge of great apprehension) 
and took the elevators to our assigned floors. 


At top, a cathedral inside the Krem¬ 
lin. Below, Red Square, showing Mos¬ 
cow's largest department store. 









~ttT 
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Our room was a P leas ^ s ^f twin be ds, private bath (water, however, 
ill « 41 Hardwood, parquet j‘ J ant C offee which we earned), television set 

« * * was never quite hot enough for dining table (covered by 

( the desk said two channels available-we could only get one), * 

luggage-He was smilingly polite and showed no md,canon 

Of desiring a tip-'Tennsylvania”or ^ ^ tQ me that not all Americans 

The amazing photographer wi push ups in his undershorts. 

'f«d ht® we”"y and SlispleaLe as I cook oft my shoes. Imagine bemg a eoommat. 
” * Se^S'^^ups and countless toe-touches, Mr. Wtnants washed on, Hs shin 

“^mikheiusiS'himsell with his washing tontine, I pulled »p my covets and, to, the fiat 
time in my life, went to sleep in Russia.. 
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September 30 

O NE DISTINCT advantage those of us liv¬ 
ing on the ninth floor of Ukrainian 
Hotel had was that Alex Panasuk lived there, 

too. . , 

Alex, a member of our delegation from 
Bainville, Montana, had been born in Russia, 
moving to the United States when one-year- 
old. His mother continued to speak Russian 
throughout her lifetime. 

The previous night it had been Alex who 
left word with the woman at the desk in the 
corridor to call us at 7 A.M. 

The telephone rang on schedule. 

The voice said: "Dobre utra." 

At the time, dobre utra meant nothing to me. 

I learned later that it meant good morning and 
thereafter I looked hard for Russians to whom 
I might extend salutations of the morning. For 
several days I ceased greeting Russians after 
the noon hour. 

While I handled the dobre utra business on 
the telephone, Peter slipped with moans into 
his pushups routine. 

After washing, I looked out our window. 
The view was remarkably beautiful. 

Directly in front of our hotel was the Mos¬ 
cow River. Beyond the river were office build¬ 
ings—all new, all tall. Traffic—always nothing 
more than a pleasant trickle in Moscow- 
moved quickly along the bridge which crossed 
the river. Most of Moscow’s workers use the 
city’s excellent subway system. Others the 
streetcars. Few use taxis. Hardly anyone a 
private automobile. 

As I watched the traffic, Peter commented 
on the sad shape of the suits in which we had 
traveled the previous day from New York. We 
decided to get them cleaned. 

We went (without Alex) to the woman at 
the desk. Holding up the suits and using sign 
language, we got our message across, we hoped. 
We left the suits with her and walked away. 
Said Peter: "Damn, I liked that suit. I sure 
hope we see them again, don t you ? . 

The dining rooms were large, attractive and 
spotlessly clean. Our breakfast consisted of 
apple juice, two slices of cheese, sweet rolls, 
bread, two soft-boiled eggs and coffee. 

Our day’s first laugh came when dignified, 


Site of the May Day parade, Red 
Square, is at left. Above, right, 
Irene, one of the Intourist guides. 



non-drinking Mrs. Charles Selden, from Rich¬ 
mond, Va., eyed the apple juice and asked: "Is 
this apple juice or something strong?” 

From the breakfast table we were taken to 
an Intourist bus for a tour of Moscow. Our 
guide introduced herself as "Irene.” She was 
a charming girl. 

Irene later told me that she lives with her 
husband and two-year-old son in a two-room 
apartment. Everyone (or, certainly, nearly 
everyone) in Moscow lives in one of the 
many, many high-rise apartment houses. A two- 
room apartment is a large one in Moscow. It 
may even be the largest. I was never able to 
get that point completely settled. 

Irene’s first announcement over the bus’s 
public address system was a request that we not 
give ballpoint pens or chewing gum to boys 
who ask for them. 

"You may give them to friends in this coun¬ 
try,” she said, "but not to beggars. The boys 
who beg are very naughty.” 

Our tour began at the Kremlin. 

Inside the walls which were built (12-feet 
thick in the 15th century) are palaces, churches, 
office buildings, theatres and museums. The 
walls, built originally for defense, were at one 
time surrounded by water (two rivers and a 
moat). Within the confines of those red brick 
walls are 65 acres of land—Russia’s braincenter. 

Inside the walls of the Kremlin, Irene took 
us past old and remarkably beautiful buildings. 
We entered the Cathedral of Annunciation. 
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A mutuel man reports for 
work at Moscow's anti¬ 
quated track. Below, a 
bettor counts his rubles 
after purchasing ticket. On 
opposite page, stretch and 
the grandstand are shown. 


Explaining the cathedral’s lack of seats, our 
guide said that churchgoers always stand during 
a Russian service. . 

Asked how long a church service lasted, 
Irene replied: "I do not know. I have never 
attended one.” 

From the Kremlin we went on a bus trip 
around the city. 

The striking differences between Moscow 
(population: six million) and New York were: 
1 Light vehicular traffic. ("Our automobile 



iroduction will be quadrupled by 1970, said 

rene.) . . „ 

2 Cleanliness. (On nearly every important 
treet an old woman with a long, cane broom 
an be found sweeping the sidewalks. No one 
hrows trash or cigarette butts on the side- 

3. Absence of individual homes. (High-rise 
ipartments seem endless.) 

4 Absence of neon signs and billboards. 
(Stores are neatly and plainly marked Pecto- 
pah, for example, means restaurant. All restau¬ 
rants carry only the one simple sign: pectopah.) 

5. Emphasis on theatre, opera, libraries, 
schools, colleges and body-building sports. 
(Tremendous stadium; large, heated outdoor 
swimming pools; ski jumps—all within the 
city.) 






small to accommodate pets.) 

7 Absence of gasoline stations. (Difficult 
to find. Pumps painted gray with no lettering.) 

8 Shortage of luxury items in stores. (Tour¬ 
ists have trouble finding presents to purchase.) 

As we continued our tour, Irene courteously 
answered questions. 

"What is that building?” she was asked. 

"It is an administration building now. Be¬ 
fore the revolution, it was a rich family’s 


"Your English is so good. Will you become 
a teacher at the university?” 

"When I grow old,” she replied. 

As I found out later from a school teacher, 
Intourist guides have envied jobs. The pay is 
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less than a school teacher’s, but most multi¬ 
lingual Russians prefer the work despite the 
pay cut. 

Irene next pointed out a complex of theatres 
and opera houses. She showed us the Bolshoi 
Opera House where we would that night attend 
an opera. "Bolshoi,” she explained, "means big. 
The little opera house is on the other side of 

the street." , , , 

We lunched at our hotel. Wine and heavy 
food. Many courses, including borsch and 
caviar. After lunch, we made what seemed at 
the time to be a daring request. 

We asked permission to hire a taxicab, go 
off on our own and visit Moscow’s race track. 

Alice, the head Intourist official at the lunch, 
readily agreed. 

She wrote the race track’s address on a piece 
of paper for me and also the name of our 
hotel. 

When news of our trip spread among the 
delegates, three others asked to go along. Join¬ 
ing us were: Reynold C. Johnson, from Bur¬ 
lingame, Calif.; Frank Vessels, Jr., from Los 
Alamitos, Calif., and Hugh Huntley, from 
Madera, Calif. 

We went out front of the hotel, showed the 


paper to a young cab driver and were im¬ 
mediately accommodated. Because there were 
five of us, we had to hire two taxis. 

Our cab led the way. The young man who 
drove the taxi was quite friendly. He chattered 
to us in Russian and laughed merrily at our 
inability to understand. 

Finally, he hit pay dirt. Taking both hands 
off the wheel and making an expansive gesture, 
he said: "Moscow bolshoi." 

Having just had bolshoi explained to us, we 
found that we now had one word in common. 
After that we bolshoied madly at everything 


even half-way large. 

I hadn’t anticipated too much trouble getting 
through to the Russians at the race track, hav¬ 
ing met Comrades Dolmatov and Gottlieb 
several times in Maryland when they (as Rus¬ 
sia’s ranking Thoroughbred offici als) brought 
their horses to Laurel for the Washington 

International. r 

I also had with me a letter from Joe Cas- 

carella, Laurel’s vice-president, which read: 

"Should you want to see Mr Dolmatov, you 
can contact him at the Hippodrome, which is 
their race track in Moscow. I am sure you will 
find him affable.” 
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The 'Affable' Mr. Dolmatov 
Proved Somewhat Elusive 


So there we were on our way to see the 
affable Mr. Dolmatov. 

Only thing was that none of us in the cab 
was confident that we would get there. Our 
happy, talkative driver was a madman behind 
the wheel. 

He literally aimed his cab at pedestrians and 
squeaked to the narrowest of stops when they 
failed to dodge or run. 

After one of the many hair-raising near- 
misses, Peter said: ‘There won’t be anybody left 
in Russia to fight a war if this guy keeps up.” 

Near the track, our driver spied a pretty 
girl (a not too common item in Russia) cross¬ 
ing the street and zeroed in on her. 

When his cab stopped with the bumper 
almost against the poor young thing’s skirt, 
our driver turned his face to us in triumph. 
“Okay?” he asked. We agreed with bolshoi 
okays. Quickly, we were under way again. 

At the track our first problem was paying 
the driver. Like good, obedient tourists, we 
had changed some dollars into rubles at the 
official exchange rate of $1.10 for 1 ruble. We 
had been advised by our Intourist guides that 
cash transactions in Moscow would require 
rubles. American money was not acceptable, 
they said. 

So how much did we owe? 

I held out rubles and let our boy pick. He 
looked past the Russian money and found an 
American dollar bill. He grabbed it and asked: 
“Okay?” “Okay,” I replied. Our boy was de¬ 
lighted. 

Then I pointed to the ground, showing that 
I wanted him to return and pick us up. 

He took off his wristwatch, pulled out the 
stem and indicated that I should set it at the 
proper time. I set it to 4 o’clock, and we both 
understood that a deal had been made. 

Then our group left the cabs and went up 
the steps of the Hippodrome. 

Several men stood in the hallway. I knew it 
was pointless to ask a long question in English, 
so I said only: “Gottlieb, Dolmatov?” I re¬ 
peated this several times to different men. The 
response never varied: a vacant stare. 


Still certain we would find our men and get 
an affable welcome, we left the lobby and 
pushed open a door. No sooner had we done 
this than we were grabbed by a man who 
spoke warmly to us in Russian while indicating 
that he badly wanted our hats and coats. We 
surrendered them without argument. Sounding, 
perhaps, like some sort of parakeet, I asked 
him: “Dolmatov, Gottlieb?” His reply was a 
puzzled frown. 

We went up the stairs beside the coatroom 
and found ourselves in a dining room where the 
head waiter put up a strong fight to seat us. 

Escaping “another meal” in only the narrow¬ 
est of fashions, we went back down the stairs, 
fled past the coatroom attendant and out 
another door. 

This door took us to the grandstand’s stand¬ 
ing area (like churches, race tracks in Russia 
have very few seats). All five of us looked the 
grandstand over. We knew then and there that 
we would never find either Dolmatov or Gott¬ 
lieb without an interpreter. 

There was nothing about the Hippodrome 
which impressed us favorably. The stands were 
old, small and badly in need of remodeling. 
The racing strips (there are three of them) had 
little cushion. 

To examine the strips and the stable area, 
Peter and I left our American companions and 
set off alone. 

As we crossed the first track, two trotters 
on the second strip jogged past. 

In the middle of the centerfield, several 
horses were being leisurely ridden in a fenced 
show-ring type area. Also in the centerfield 
was another ring (dressage, perhaps) which 
adjoined a small wooden grandstand. 

We walked on to the stable area, occasionally 
passing in silence a Russian groom. 

The first barn we came to (concrete block) 
was empty. Sulkies were stored in it but no 
horses. The stable area did not look like a part 
of neat, clean Moscow. 

It was littered, poorly drained and quite 
unattractive. We would have pushed on to 
other barns, but it was nearing 4 o’clock and 
we didn’t want to lose our ride back. 

As we retraced our steps across the track, 
we became aware that several hundred men 
were now in the grandstand. 

Nothing in the backstretch indicated that a 
race meeting was in progress. I wondered out 
loud to Peter concerning the sudden increase 
in attendance. 
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Trotters were warming up for the afternoon's program. 


Replied Peter: "They came here to bet on 
whether or not we get arrested.” 

But no one showed the slightest interest in 
us. We went up the stairs to the grandstand, 
reclaimed our coats and hats and were given a 
note by the hat check attendant. 

The note was from Frank Vessels (who 
owns the Los Alamitos race track in Cali¬ 
fornia), explaining that he, Johnson and Hunt- 
ley had returned to the hotel. We hoped they 
hadn’t stolen our driver. 

We went outside the Hippodrome. The 
mutuel windows were now open. The "louse 
ring” (i.e. betting windows which are availa¬ 
ble to persons outside the track) was open, too. 

We watched the bettors for awhile, then 
spied our friendly taxi driver. 

As might be expected, he gave us another 
exciting ride on our return to the Ukrainian 
Hotel. 

A quick change for supper, a hurried meal 
and we were off in busses for the Bolshoi Opera 
House. 

Despite the excellent planning of our tour 
leaders, we arrived only minutes before the 
curtain went up. 

Late-arriving Russians mixed in with our 
tour group. There was a great crush of people. 
Sadly, I saw our last interpreter fade into the 
crowd. The four or five Americans around me 
were as much lost in this swarm of Russians as 
was I. 


We were, quite definitely, on our own. 

Tickets (distributed to us on an individual 
basis at supper) got us past the gate. But none 
of us had the foggiest as to where we were 
supposed to sit. No doubt, the tickets had the 
seat numbers on them, but the writing was 
Russian, not English. 

Following the example of those in front of 
us, we left our hats and coats at one of the 
many hat-check booths. The man who handled 
the booth gave me opera glasses. He put my 
coat on the same check as that of Dr. Russell 
Malcolm’s and gave the check to Dr. Malcolm. 

All of the ushers were women. I held out my 
ticket to the first one I saw and was waved 
frantically up the stairs. The curtain had gone 
up. We were running around without the 
slightest idea as to where we were supposed 
to sit. 

Following whoever was leading, we crowded 
our way into a balcony box. There were no 
vacant chairs. On the stage, the Russians were 
already at it, singing away in lusty style. 

We didn’t know then whether we were sup¬ 
posed to have seats in the box, be standing in 
the box or whether we were intruding on 
those Russians assigned to the box. All that 
we knew was that we were there, and it was 
terribly crowded. 

Later, we found out that our assigned seats 
were actually in the orchestra. The usher hadn't 
let us take our proper seats because the opera 
had begun. When we crowded into the box, 
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Aniline, Russia's excel¬ 
lent race horse, wasn't 
seen in Russia by 
American tour group. 
Shown here arriving 
this month at Laurel, 
the Washington Inter¬ 
national runner-up flew 
to U.S.A. from Ger¬ 
many. Nickolai Nasi- 
bov, shown leading 
Aniline, is the horse's 
trainer and jockey. 


wc were actually intruding on the Russians 
who belonged there. 

It is significant to realize that none of the 
Russians showed any annoyance. They only 
crowded their chairs a bit closer together, trying 
to give us more standing room. 

When the first act ended, Peter and I left. 
We decided we’d have more fun walking 
around the streets of Moscow than we would 
at the Bolshoi Opera. 

We tried, unsuccessfully, to get our coats. 

Both of us had permitted our coats to be 
checked in with someone else’s. Neither of us 
had a check. And without a check, we could 
not get our coats. This was reasonable, I 
thought. It also seemed sensible, on my part, 
to keep those opera glasses until I got my coat. 


I stuffed the little glasses in a pocket. Then 
Peter and I went outside for a walk. 

Red Square was nearby. We decided to try 
that. 

It was a beautiful, brisk evening. Perhaps a 
little too brisk without a topcoat. 

As we walked, a young boy (about 12) drew 
alongside. 

He asked in good English if we would like 
to trade one dollar for two rubles. Peter said 
we weren’t interested. 

"You’re Americans, aren’t you?” the boy 
asked. 

"No,” replied Peter, "we’re French with 
American accents.” 

(Editor’s note: Mr. Winants is convinced 
that throughout all of Europe Americans are 
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regarded as easy marks. The least likely to be 
duped, he believes, are the French.) 

Our young Russian friend replied to Peter’s 
statement. 

"Oo, Francais!” 

This gave me a bad moment. I feared he 
would pursue the conversation in French, prov¬ 
ing us to be frauds. But, fortunately, his grasp 
of French was not commensurate with his 
knowledge of English. 

After a few more steps in silence, the boy 
said: "Au revoir!” and was gone. 

As we walked, we discovered one major 
difference between Moscow and Baltimore: at 
the busy, wide intersections pedestrians have 
their own tunnels beneath the streets. This, I 
thought, was an excellent idea. 

We came upon another Intourist hotel and 
decided to have a drink at the bar. We found 
a small door in the lobby, over which was the 
inconspicuous sign “bar.” 

I tried the door, but it was locked. 

A hat check man tried me in Russian. I re¬ 
plied in English. 

Then he held up eight fingers, meaning, I 
assumed, that the bar closed at 8. My watch 
showed a few minutes before 8, but it might 
have been slow. 

Defeated on that bar, we went outside to 
look for another. Amid the noise of traffic 
and the sound of Russians speaking Russian, 
we heard, unmistakably, a man speaking 
English. 

It was a welcome sound. I stopped him and 
asked for directions to a bar. 

“That hotel,” he said, pointing to the one we 
had just left, “has a bar.” I told him about the 
eight fingers. He was firm in telling me I was 
wrong. He insisted that he had had drinks there 
at 3 in the morning. 

So Peter and I went back. 

This time the little door was wide open. 
The hat check man had obviously tried to tell 
me that it opened at 8. 

We sat down, pointed to a bottle of Beef¬ 
eater’s and had two drinks at 70 cents each in 
American money. 

Feeling better, we went back to the Bolshoi. 
The opera was still in progress. We sat down 
in the lobby and waited. 

“Where’s the men’s room?” asked Peter. 

“Who knows?” I replied. 

We walked down a hall and found two doors 
—one of which we were certain would be right. 


But neither of us had the nerve to find out 
which was the lady and which the lion. 

Instead, we waited to see if other customers 
wouldn’t give us a clue. 

It was a short wait. A man walked know¬ 
ingly into one of the rooms. Then we knew 
that the sign above that door was one we 
shouldn’t forget. 

I wrote it down for future reference: M, Y, 
W over M, C, K, O, backwards capital N. 
Second line: T, Y, A, backwards small n, E, T. 

Women readers wanting information on this 
matter may simply use the other door. 

When we left the men’s room, the opera was 
over. People were crowding around the hat- 
check booths. 

I went to mine. There, in the front of the 
line, was Dr. Malcolm. He was having an argu¬ 
ment in English with the hat-check man. The 
attendant argued in Russian. Neither under¬ 
stood the other’s words, but they both under¬ 
stood their problem. 

Dr. Malcolm couldn’t get his coat, his wife's 
coat or my coat until he turned in the opera 
glasses which I carried in my pocket. 

"Well,” I heard Dr. Malcolm say quite posi¬ 
tively, "I’m standing right here, and Pm not 
leaving! ” 

I eased the opera glasses out of my pocket, 
wormed my way to Dr. Malcolm’s side and 
turned them over. 

American and Russian smiled happily at the 
sight of those little glasses. 

Our coats were released, and we went outside 
to our bus. 

Another evening in Moscow had ended. 
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The lovely country outside the small 
city of Pytagiorsk. Terski horse farm 
is in this area. Horses at the farm are 
shown in picture at right, above. 
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October I 

The dobre utra came on our telephone in 
Moscow at 6 A.M. 

Groggy, weary and in no mood for a break¬ 
fast begun by cheese, we nevertheless downed 
our meal, filed onto the busses and headed for 
the airport where we would board a plane for 
Pytagiorsk. 

Everyone in our 82-member delegation 
strained hard to examine Moscow’s suburbs. 
After leaving the center of the city (where 
tall apartment houses and office buildings 
looked upon us in neat, clean rows), we en¬ 
tered an old section of the city. 

Here the buildings looked like those soon 
to be bulldozed in an American slum. Every¬ 
one was surprised that we were being shown 
such an inelegant part of Moscow. 

Then there were factories and little houses. 

The houses were tiny. Certainly no larger 
than three or four rooms. Around each was a 
garden and around each garden was a fence. 
Reversing the procedure used in small Ameri¬ 
can homes, the fence bordered the outside of 
the gardens. Where Americans would have a 
lawn, a fence and then a garden, the Russians 
had no lawn, a garden and then a fence. The 
vegetables were planted right up to the houses 
—every bit of earth being used. 

Never at any time in our stay in Russia did 
we see large suburban houses. Housing was 
amazingingly uniform. Nothing but huge 
apartment houses and tiny, tiny houses. Castles 
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Nestled among mountains, Pytagiorsk is between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. It was completely razed by Germans in World War II. 
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built before the revolution were either museums 
for the public or offices for the government. 

Although we were traveling to the airport 
at what would have been an American rush 
hour, vehicular traffic was light. Comparable, 
perhaps, to Baltimore’s at midnight. The street¬ 
cars which we passed were crowded, and we 
assumed the subways were also loaded with 


workers. 

The countryside was flat and uninteresting. 
We passed a horse-drawn wagon. Except for 
those of us who had gone the previous day to 
the race track, this was the first live horse 
our "Horsemen’s Delegation” had seen in 

R The sighting of a horse created a flurry of 

interest aboard our bus. , _ t , . 

When we arrived at the airport we observed 
a construction crew pouring concrete on a new 
runway. There were five laborers in t e group. 
Two of them were women. , . 

It was my first glimpse of a woman doing 
heavy manual work. But I was to see ma ) 
women doing "men’s work before leaving t e 
Communist countries. When asked about wo 
man’s role as laborer, our guides invaria y 


justified it by saying Jhat the women received 

took less than two 

___ ^ ^ were our Moscow 

guides—Alice and Bene. Because Irene’s family 
came from Pytagiorsk, she was permitted to 
make something of a vacation out of the trip. 
She was to visit her mother in the southern 
Russian city. Accompanying her were her hus¬ 
band ( a chemical engineer) and her 2-year- 
old son. 

Our flight was uneventful. 

Chartered busses met us at the Pytagiorsk 
airport. 

On the half-hour drive into the small (popu¬ 
lation 115,000) city we passed sheep herders 
tending their flocks in vast, unfenced fields. 

Requests were made to stop for pictures, but 
our tour leaders said we would have ample 
time later. 

Because of our group’s large size, we were 
divided into two sections so that we could be 
quartered at two hotels in the Russian resort 
city. 

Peter and I were assigned single rooms in the 


the same pay as me mui. 
Our flight to Pytagiorsk 


A Russian (top of page) is shown riding herd on broodmares and foals 
at State-owned horse farm which breeds Arabians and Akhal-Tekes. 
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Mares And Foals Are Kept 
In Herds By Riders Such 
As Man On Opposite Page 


It was a remarkable little hotel. 

There were no elevators. My room was on 
the fourth floor. The lobby was small. The 
staff extremely obliging. 

Wanting to change my clothes as quickly 
as possible and realizing it would take a Jong 
time before my suitcase was moved upstairs 
(unless it happened to be an extremely lucky 
suitcase in that great pile of American luggage 
which filled up most of the lobby), I picked it 
up and started to climb the three flights of 
stairs. 

A porter, coming down from another room, 
met me head-on. He insisted that I give him 
the bag. I surrendered willingly. As always, 
there was no tipping. 

I found my room to be incredibly small. 
The bed was enough to make a man glad he 


wasn’t big. I barely fit into it (5-feet, 9“ 
inches). Peter (a much taller person) must 
have slept curled in his. 

The room had no television set, but there 
was a radio which had one station. The choice 
was either to plug it in or leave if off. Music 
was the normal fare, but there was also a great 
deal of talking, and I am certain I once heard 
the word "capitalist.” 

The bathroom was the damndest ever. 

The bathtub was two to two and a half 
feet high. Porcelian was chipped off all around 
the rim. The tub’s interior had two levels. The 
seating area was higher than the foot space. 
It was much like sitting in a chair. There was 
a shower over the tub. The shower curtain 
was hung on something similar to baling wire. 
Plaster was off the wall where nails holding the 
wire had been driven into it. One spigot 
served both tub and wash basin. This was ac¬ 
complished by having the pipe outlet on a 
swivel. It could be moved so that water poured 
into either the tub or basin. 

The tile was old, dirty and ugly. Some pieces 
were missing. The toilet (chain-pull) was 
crammed into a corner. All pipes in the bath¬ 
room were exposed. None was painted. The 
hot water pipe sprawled in a big sideways "W” 
along one of the walls. I learned to tell the 
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availability of hot water by feeling this pipe. 
Invariably, the water was steaming hot in 
evenings and unheated in the mornings. 

Our group ate a late lunch (2 P .M.), then 
boarded busses for a tour of the city. It was 
interesting. We saw many horses, but they 
were all pulling wagons. 

Our Russian guide (Alice) talked a great 
deal about the Russian poet Alexander Pushkin 
who had done most of his writing in Pytagi- 
orsk. There were many monuments in and 
around the city dedicated to this pre-Revolu- 
tionary War figure (1799-1837) who so bit¬ 
terly opposed the Czar that he was banished to 
Pytagiorsk as a young man. Born in Moscow 
(his maternal great-grandfather was a Negro), 
Pushkin remained a political suspect and was 
eventually killed in a duel. Alice stated the duel 
was politically inspired ("the government got 
one of its best officers to duel him”) but Ameri¬ 
can encyclopedia state the duel was occasioned 
by Pushkins jeolousy over his wife’s admirer. 

In any event, the monuments were impres¬ 
sive in Pytagiorsk. 

The city is situated in the foothills of the 
Caucasus Mountains, between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea. 

It is a resort city populated for the most 
part by ailing Russians who come seeking cure, 


and rest. As at Saratoga, mineral springs are 
plentiful. Parks and flowers give the city an 
unhurried appearance. Mountains seen in the 
distance reach into the clouds. 

The tour completed, we returned to our 
hotel for supper (6:30 P.M.). For me, the 
meal came too soon after lunch. Even before 
the soup, wine, chicken and caviar were served, 

I knew it would be a meal at which I would 
only nibble. 

During the supper, Dr. Ensminger an¬ 
nounced that we would meet that evening with 
Pytagiorsk’s International Language Club. 

The meeting sounded like fun, and, after 
a shower in my amusing bathroom, I felt like 
I was ready for a go at it. 

We went to the club on our ever-present 
busses. 

Dr. Ensminger was met as he descended from 
the bus by rluh'c nrpsident. 
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Three Russian farmers on 

To say that this young man was delighted 
would be an understatement. 

He seemed almost delirious with joy. 

He pumped Dr. Ensminger’s hand vigorously, 
grinned, laughed and almost cried. 

After shaking our leader’s hand for several 
minutes, he went through the group, grabbing 
every hand that came his way. Then he invited 
us into the club. 

I followed Dr. Ensminger. 

As we walked into the meeting hall the 
assembled Russians rose to their feet and ap¬ 
plauded. Feeling, momentarily, like a celebrity, 
I nodded right and left saying: "Thank you. 
Thank you.” 

"Sit here, sit here,” said a pretty blonde girl, 
indicating the seat adjoining hers. 

Naturally, I sat. 


THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREES 

Mrs. Louise Pascal 
RFD #3, Westminster, Md. 21157 
301—848*6506 

Four qeneration and tabulated Race 

Record .* 4 00 

Five generation and tabulated Race 

Record with Family No.$6.00 

Five generation (complete production and 

race records of first 3 dams) .$15.00 

Rush Orders—20% extra 

Price List for other services on request. 
Used books bought and sold. 


way to the city of Pytagiorsk. 

The rest of the group mingled in with the 
Russians. It was arranged so that Americans 
and Russians were interspersed. 

On the stage were chairs for the dignitaries 
and a table on which stood the United States 
and the Soviet Union's flags side-by-side. It 
was my first glimpse of our flag since leaving 
home. Never had it looked so good. 

The club’s president introduced Dr. Ens¬ 
minger who made a nice, simple speech. Alice 
interpreted for the Russians, many of whom 
did not speak English. 

The young school teacher sitting beside me 
was ecstatic. She grinned continually, her eyes 
watering. The affair was obviously a big deal 
to her. 

The teacher’s name was Nonna. She told me 
that she taught English. She had, she said, never 
been outside Russia, but her English was 
excellent. 

After the brief formalities ended on the 
stage, the club’s president suggested that we 
retire to an adjoining room for games, dancing 

and beer. , 

As we rose to leave, our tour agency s guide 
—Max, the bolshoi Belgian—came through the 

door. , , , 

"That is Max!” said my school teacher 

companion. 

"Yes,” I replied. 

"When you have an opportunity, tell him 
I am here,” said Nonna. 

"I’ll get him now.” 
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"Would this be the proper moment?” she 
asked. 

"Why not?” I responded. 

I walked to Max and told him a friend 
wanted to see him. 

He came with me. A big bear of a man in 
his mid 40’s. 

"I remember you,” said Max to Nonna. For 
an instant, I thought he might have been lying. 

Nonna grinned even more broadly. She 
pumped his hand. 

"Why did you not answer my letter?” she 
asked in English. 

"I never received it,” replied Max. * Did you < 
get my card the first of January? I sent cards 
to all my friends.” 

"No,” Nonna replied. "I did not receive it.” 

Then Nonna said: "How is your Russian, 


Max?” 

"Terrible,” he replied. 

"Shame. You visit here six times and you 
know no Russian.” 

"I don’t have time. I am lazy. Like the 
Americans. They say: 'Let them speak 
English.’ ” 

"They better learn Russian,” said Nonna. 

There was an embarrassed pause. 

Then, using an apologetic tone of voice, she 
added: "Why shouldn’t they learn Russian? 
Everyone should learn languages. ’ 

Changing the mood, Nonna continued: "Max, 
I envy you. You go everywhere. I never go 
anywhere.” s „ 

"I have a big suitcase. I’ll put you in it, 
he replied. 

"Is it big enough?” she asked. 

"For you, yes.” 

She was, in fact, small for a Russian. 

The three of us went to the adjoining room 


• for the music and games. 

I went to a counter and picked tip a cer. 
Near the counter I shook hands with a boy 

"h "My 1 name is Bob," he said. He was a stu¬ 
dent. His English was limited We tafladog 
a minute or two. Then he took from his pocket 
a little button on which was England s fl g 
overtop Russian lettering. , . 

He explained it had been given to him a 
year ago by a visiting Englishman. 

I thanked him and felt rude in having no 


token with which to reciprocate. 

I left Bob and went back to the music and 
dancing. In the center of the floor was a 
ber of our group—Irene Zane, from Scott ity, 
Kansas. 

Miss Zane had been drafted to oppose a 


Russian in a contest. The contest was simple: 
spin a hoop, the one which spinned longer was 
the winner. 


The hoop—about two feet in diameter— 
wasn’t long in obeying Miss Zane’s orders. 
The first time she tried, she lost. But the second 
time, she won in the most convincing way 
possible. Not only did her hoop keep spin¬ 
ning after her rival’s flattened to the floor, it 
actually remained erect after the spinning stop¬ 
ped. It had concluded its spin by standing 
precisely on its edge. 

For this accomplishment, there were naturally 
great cheers for the American woman. (It was 
not surprising to me that Miss Zane proved to 
be our group’s outstanding woman athlete. 
Earlier, she had told me how as a young girl 
she had plowed with a five-horse team.) 

The young man leading the fun and games 
program reached out to me, indicating that it 
was my turn to play. I gave my beer glass to 
Nonna and joined the circle. 

Fortunately, the game was simple. 

We were divided into two groups-one 
American and one Russian. Each side had a 
plastic hoop. We passed the hoop over our 
bodies from head to toe, then hurried it to the 
person standing at the right. The first team to 
get the hoop to the end was the winner. 

We laughed. Tried it several times and once 


WUU. 

I rejoined the school teacher and drank my 
beer. 

Nonna said she had worked two years in 
Siberia when 17 and 18. She said it had been 
cold, hard work but fun to think back on. Her 
job had been to mark trees which were to be 
felled. 

She said she admires American women be¬ 
cause "they do not age.” Then she added: 
"Even your older women are pretty." 

Once, she said, she had been mistaken for 


A week after returning home, Peter 
Winants made up his mind about 
Nonna: 'I think she was an agent.' 
Snowden Carter didn't agree. 'A 
Russian who wanted out, he said. 
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Arabian stallions were Terski horse 
farm's most attractive animals. They 
were shown in ring by grooms. 


an English woman. “This I regard as a great 
compliment/* 

Nonna had never heard of Maryland but was 
gung ho for South Dakota. 

She asked how many persons in our 82- 
member group came from South Dakota. 

“None,” I replied. 

She shook her head in disbelief. For some 
reason she believed South Dakota was one of 
America’s most prominent states. 

Peter Winants joined us and asked Nonna 
where we might buy some vodka. 

“I do not know,” she replied. “I do not 
drink. Do you drink?** 

“Like a fish,’’ answered Peter. 

This response broke her up. She laughed in 
real delight. 

It was 9.'30 and the busses were ready to 
take us back to the hotel. 

“I will see you tomorrow?’* asked Nonna. 

I said: “I hope so.’’ But I was certain we 
would never meet again. 

October 2 

F OR ME the day began at 5:40 A.M. 

It was Sunday, and Sunday is market day 
in Pytagiorsk. 

Even before my telephone rang, I was awake. 
It was the noise from the street four floors be¬ 
low. I reached for my glasses and wristwatch 
and went to the window. 

There in the dim light of predawn were men 
and women taking their wares to the market 
place. Some pulled cart-loads of flowers, some 
were on horse-drawn wagons which were filled 
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One of the Akhal-Teke 
Stallions being shown 
by his handler. 



with vegetables. Occasionally I saw a woman 
tiigging a goat along beside her. 

I thought, momentarily, that I would like to 
visit the market place and watch the Russians 
set up their produce stands. But this was the 
day we were to visit the Terski horse farm, a 
State-operated establishment which covers ap¬ 
proximately 25,000 acres. 

I dressed, turned in my key to the woman 
floor superintendent, and, as always, she laughed 
when I stated my room number: sixty-six. 

She repeated "sixty-six” and laughed. Then 
1 said it. More chuckles from the fat, good- 
natured woman. 

In actual practise, it was not necessary to 
give one’s room number (and there was no 
point to it, either, since the Russian woman 
could not understand English). The floor sup¬ 
erintendent had on her desk a typed card listing 
t he numbers of the rooms which had been as¬ 
signed to the Americans. We were supposed to 
point to our number (a 66 looks the same in 
Russian as in English but "sixty-six” in English 
means nothing to Russians and vice versa). 

After breakfast (apple juice, cheese, soft 
boiled eggs and coffee) we went by bus to the 


Terski farm. Along the way we passed flocks 
of sheep being herded by men who had little 
tents pitched on their grazing areas. No where 
was there a fence for livestock. (There were 
some fences built around front and side-yard 
gardens to keep animals out.) For the grazing 
sheep, the space and grass seemed endless. ^ 

We left the paved road, drove past tinv 
houses and soon came to Terski. In front of 
the main barn was a stone bust of Lenin 
Photographs, paintings and marble statues of 
this man are everywhere in Russia. 

As we descended from the busses, the farm’s 
director, Strahov Petr Nasiljeg Vasiljevich 
greeted us enthusiastically. 

He took us first to the stallion barn which 
was shared by the farm’s two breeds of horses 
—Arabians and Akhal-Tekes. 

After a brief tour of the barn (not basically 
different from an American stud barn) the 
director invited us to sit around a small'ring 
which was partially lined with chairs. Adjoin¬ 
ing tables were piled high with grapes and 
apples. 

Speaking through a translator, the director 
invited us to help ourselves to the refreshments. 
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Russian riding pupil at Terslci 
horse farm shown jumping. Below, 
more of the students line up tor 
inspection by American visitors. 


Horses come as a surprise in Russia. 
They don't fit the apparent pattern 
of frugal living. 'They develop horses 
to improve their image in the world, 
said a man later on in France. 


hen he exhibited his stallions—four Arabians 

id two Akhal-Tekes. . 

The Arabian stallions were unquestionably 
ie best horses we had seen since arriving in 
US sia They seemed a bit heavier and coarser 
aan the ones at home. They had good bone, 
nd they were all on the muscle. „ ■ 

To us, the Akhal-Tekes were a Russian 
•nigma The director said they had been used 
w the Cossacks and that they represented one 
/f t he world's oldest breeds of horses He said 
Akhal-Tekes had been used to help found the 
'English Thoroughbred.” 

What none of us could fathom was the pres¬ 
ent market for these weedy-looking horses. 
They were leggy, narrow and generally unim- 

^ The director said they were used as riding 

Who, we wondered to ourselves, in all of 
Russia could afford a riding horse? Certainly, 

no one we had come across. 

And as for export, who would want an 
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Nevertheless, they were being produced at 
Terski, and in good quantity, too. 

There were over 100 broodmares (60 per 
cent Arabians; 40 per cent Akhal-Tekes) on 
the farm, the director said. In two years, he 
added, there would be 160. His present foal 
crop numbered about 75. 

The farm’s total human population is 4,000. 
Of these, 980 are workers. 

"Our main branch of work is horse breed¬ 
ing,” he stated, "but we also raise cows, chick¬ 
ens, fruit, vegetables, wheat, barley, maize, 
sugar beets and sunflowers. 

"We have 40,000 laying hens which pro¬ 
duced nine million eggs during the past nine 
months. 


"The farm also has 1,200 cows which each 
day produce eight to nine tons of milk. 

"We also have a riding school. There are 
80 students here. To teach them we have five 
masters of the horse.” 


The director, in response to questions, said 
the workers are paid twice a month. Most of 
the workers live in private homes and raise 
their own vegetables. 

Asked what happened if a worker was too 
lazy to work, the director replied: "We do not 
have lazy people. All are self-conscious. 

The question was rephrased. 

This time the reply was: "If a worker is 
lazy in horse breeding, we can send him into 
the fields.” 


We next went to a nearby stable in front 
of which were eight of the farm’s riding pupils, 
all mounted on Arabians. 

They were put through their routine of walk, 
trot, canter, figure-8’s and then went smoot y 
over a few stadium-type jumps. 

After the boys completed their ride, the 
director suggested that one of our group might 
like to canter around a bit. 

Kathy Jackson, a 14-year-old from Long 
Island who was making the tour with h 
grandparents, immediately stepped forward. 

She mounted one of the Arabians and did a 
beautiful job. Concluding her ride by twice 
jumping the fences, Kathy dismounted to the 
group’s heart-felt applause. 

We next visited the open grazing area where 
the mares and foals are herded by range ri ers. 


There were two herds (one Arabian, one 
Akhal-Teke) which totaled more than 



A stallion's stall card shows his 
pedigree, age, and other statistics. 

mares They grazed quietly with their foals. 
Each herd had a rider who saw to it that none 

'"The mares and foals are brought in twice a 
j av ro be fed. The rest of the time they graze 

on the open (unfenced) fields. A stallion is 
turned out with them during the breeding 
season, but, in some instances, certain mares 
are hand-bred. 

The men who herd the mares work seven- 
hour shifts. "The rest of the time,” said the 
director, "they can help their wives tend the 

On that note, we left Terski. 

It was becoming clear to us that work was 
the dominant theme in Russia. Poverty is 
such a relative thing, it is hard to say whether 
it exists for a man on the bottom rung in 

By American standards there would be no 
doubt that lowly workers are abjectly poor. 
But in Russia, there isn’t too much difference 
in the standard of living between the top and 
the bottom. 

As for material possessions, nobody seemed 
to have much of anything. 

We arrived in Pytagiorsk for a late lunch. 

Nothing had been planned for the remainder 
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Center of stallion barn 
resembles an American 
breeding shed. Most of 
the Terski mares are 
pasture-bred, however. 


of the afternoon, so Peter and I decided to walk 
“,h, fobby, « spend 

some more »Uh 

the Americans. 

So we talked and walked. p 

h was the first and only opportunity Peter 
and I had in Russia to engage m person^ and 
political conversations with a Russian, 
felt greatly superior to other Sunday afternoon 
strollers in our American group: we had our 
own interpreter, and she knew the town. 

I asked if we might visit Pytagiorsks only 
department store. Sunday is a big shopping ay 
in Russia. Nonna said the store closed at 5 on 
Sunday, but that we still had time. 

When we entered, Nonna cautioned us 
watch out for the women on their hands and 
knees who were scrubbing the floors. Because 
it was late in the day, the clean-up crew was 

U All around us there were Russian shoppers 
speaking Russian. Whenever Peter or I said 
something, it attracted attention 

The department store was on two floors, ine 
closest American parallel I can think of is the 
old and now seldom seen "country store. 

There were no glass display cases. Everything 
was either in wooden bins or on hangers. 


Salespeople worked behind counters, but the 
councers were of wood, aod ,o te ex.mmed, 
the merchandise had to be asked tor. 

1 noted boots, shoes, coats, dresses, stockings, 

shirts and hats. 

All the essentials were there. But there were 
no frills, no luxury items. 

I told Nonna that there seemed to be no 
shortage of clothing. 

She replied: "But it is hard to buy something 

that fits.” . . 

There was no use in us arguing with a 
woman, even if we had wanted to. Besides, she 
was probably right. Most of the people in 
Russia look like they buy their clothes from 
a mail-order house. 

1 was reminded of this later in the afternoon 
when Nonna bragged that she could pick out 
Americans at a considerable distance while 
walking through the park. She could, of course 
And the reason was simple: their clothes fit 
better than the Russians. 

From the department store we went to the 
market place. Here were the people I had seen 
at 5:40 that same morning. Now their day 
was almost over and their wares virtually gone. 

There were still some flowers to be sold (I 
was continually impressed by the way Russians 
bought and sold flowers) and a few vegetables. 
One stall had two pigeons (fantails) in a 
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cage. I asked Nonna the price. She said they 
were not for sale. They were used only to 
decorate the booth. 

For a minute or two we watched men play¬ 
ing dominoes outside the market place. Then 
we started our walk back to the hotel. Along 
the way we passed messages spelled out in 
flowers in the park. I asked repeatedly for 
translations. Always it was the same message: 
work hard and' be a good Communist. 

At the hotel we sat around the lobby s only 
table. Others from our group joined us. 

Nonna said she had never known her father. 
He had been killed in the war. Her mother had 
remarried. She had two younger half-brothers. 

She wanted to become an Intourist guide 
even though this would mean a reduction in her 
100 ruble a month salary. She was single, 26 
years old and lived in a one-room apartment. 

"I am not certain how I feel about your 
country,” she said. "I hear so many things. 
How do you people feel about Vietnam, 
President Johnson, President Kennedy and your 
Negro problem?” 

Everyone in our group tried to answer at 
once. 

Alex Panasuk, who had been born in Russia, 
was the most adamant in expressing his belief. 
’'In our country,” said Alex, "a man is free. No 
one is free here.” 

Nonna did not argue nor did she take a 
defensive attitude. She seemed to want to listen. 
Questions directed to her were seldom com¬ 
pletely answered. She usually answered a ques¬ 
tion by asking another. 

It was clear to all of us that Nonna was 
learning more from us than we were from her. 

But on America’s "Negro problem she di 


•offer an opinion. 

She said America was wrong in its handling 
of this racial minority, but that the Soviet had 
gone too far in the other direction. 

"Here,” she said, "a Negro is a privileged 
person. He can do no wrong. Even when he is 
wrong, we can’t make an issue out 0 1 * 

On China, she said: "They have gone abso¬ 
lutely mad. I don't think anyone can understa 

them. They are mad. 

We agreed. On that point, there was 

argument from anyone. ( 

Then I took from my wallet photographs 
my wife and children. Nonna looked at them 
only casually. She saw my credit car s a 
asked what they were. 

She examined each and laughed w ien s 
came to "The Tail of the Fox. 


"What a funny name,” she said. 

Then she asked again about South Dakota. 
Could we tell her something about the Sta.e? 

We tried, but nobody really knew much. 

I got out our list of names, addresses, etc. 
for the entire tour group and let her check it 
over—just so that she could make certain no 
one in our party came from that suddenly 
much-discussed State. 


She flipped the pages over with amusement, 
particularly noting the column in which each 
person had listed the things he wanted to see 
while on the trip. 

The column next to my name read: Horses. 
Preferably Thoroughbreds." 

This Nonna found amusing. 


"You want to see only horses. What’s wrong 
with people? Don't you like them, too. 

The remark hit me hard. Harder, perhaps, 
than she could imagine. Quite sudden y I saw 
myself when not in a crowd of horse people. 
1 wondered if my singleness of mind was an 
American failing or simply a Carter short- 


ming. 


mg. 

I sat quietly for a moment or two as the 
iers talked. Then I excused myself, telling 
c I had to bathe and dress for dinner. 

--I •cirmild leave by saying dobre 




"Good afternoon is easy too she replied. 
"It's dobre din. But don't think that dobre 
means good. It means nice. We Russians are 
very confusing.” 


Peter rose to leave, too. 


But neither of us was to get away from 
Nonna without being presented with a gift. 


We both protested. 

"You have given me such a wonderful after¬ 
noon,” she replied. "If you had not come to 
Pytagiorsk I would be home all day reading.” 

Her presents were a picture postal card for 
Peter and a picture folder for me. Both bore 


Russian-born Alex Panasuk spoke 
out loudest tor his adopted coun¬ 
try, the United States ot America. 
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messages of friendship written in her neat hand. 

Then, as a special bonus, she gave me a small 
pin with a blue, green and black pendant on 
which was the peace dove. 

I put it on my lapel, beneath the pm the 
young boy had given me the previous night. 
Both of these pins were below my large People- 
to-People button. 

As we walked up the stairs to our rooms, 
Peter looked long and hard at my lapel buttons. 

"God damn,” he said "you’ve^got more dec¬ 
orations than General deGaulle. 

October 3 

At 7:30 A.M. we boarded busses. We were 
being taken first to Pytagiorsk’s main hotel for 
breakfast and then to a movie house for a film. 

The night before our group had participated 
in its only truly swinging party of the entire 
three-week trip. ^C^e had hosted a banquet 
which honored the Russians who ran the Terski 
horse farm. 

There had been a dance band, wine, vodka 
and brandy. Toasts to the Russians (made 
through our interpreter, Alice, the Intourist 
guide) had been frequent. 

At 7:30 A.M. on October 3, there werent 
many of us who felt like riding a bus. But it 
was either ride a bus or be left in Pytagiorsk. 


Lunch was served at Collective Farm No. 153 
in the farm's neat and clean auditorium. 


We were to fly back to Moscow in early 
afternoon. 

As I climbed up the steps to my bus, I was 
greeted by Jake Smith, the fastest swinger of 
them all. Jake, from Bountiful, Utah, was 
seated in the swivel chair in the front of the 
bus. This was the seat normally occupied by 
the Intourist guide. 

It was actually a little too early in the day 
for Jake to feel hungover. He was still in a 
party mood, greeting Peter and me with a 
cheery: "Good morning, sports fans!” 

Everyone laughed, including our driver, who 
knew no English. 

The driver, a husky, good-natured type, had 
the longest, curliest hair I have ever seen on 
a man. It stuck out in all directions in kinky 
curls. 

Jake, completely immune in the absence of 
English-speaking Russians, referred several 
times to the driver as: "Cecil with the built-in 
hat.” 

Breakfast was not a cheery thing. The menu 
included three pieces of cheese, two soft boiled 
eggs, apple juice and coffee. As always in 
Russia, the paper napkins were incredibly 
small and flimsy. Russia’s shortage of paper was 
most apparent at the table, in the bathroom and 
when getting a gift wrapped in a store. 

Dr. Ensminger (who usually referred to his 
wife as "Little Audrey” and his mother-in-law 
as "Mother Watts”) was not happy with the 
condition of his People-to-People delegation 
that morning of October 3. 

A non-drinker himself, the doctor had no 
sympathy for serious party-goers. 

After the breakfast ended, Dr. E. took the 
floor. Without naming names or getting too 
specific, he laid us out for the noise we had 
made in returning to our hotel rooms the pre¬ 
vious night. 

Then he opened the floor for discussion, ask¬ 
ing for questions on what we had seen in 
Russia. 

Perhaps to prove that I wasn’t really hung¬ 
over, I asked the doctor and the Intourist guide 
Alice about the race track at Moscow. 
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Big Brother Lenin dominates auditorium's hall 


The manager (left) 
of Collective Farm 
No. 153 speaks as 
Michael, an Intourist 
guide, translates. 
Seated at head table 
is Alice, another of 
the Intourist guides. 
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The track, I told them, was third or fourth 
rate by American standards. It was old, dirty 
and completely unlike the other sights we had 
seen in Moscow. 

Did the track suffer from a shortage or 
funds? 

Was it promoted at all in the newspapers or 

on radio or television? 

Did the government approve of horse racing 

or only condone it? . , 

Why were the programs begun so late in the 
afternoon? Was this done so that the sport 
would not interfere with work?. 

My estimate of the size of Russia’s Thorough¬ 
bred industry (an estimate previously given to 
me by Laurel’s vice-president Joe Cascarella) 
was that only 700 to 800 foals are produced 
annually. Is this figure reasonably accurate? 

All of these questions were tossed by Dr. 
Ensminger to Alice. 

Alice, who has probably never seen a horse 
race, didn’t know from nothing. 

She said she would attempt to get the ques¬ 
tions answered by a knowledgeable person and 
report back to us. 

That was the last we heard of that. 

(Editor’s note: Although Alice failed to pro¬ 
vide answers for any of these questions, the 
following information was later gained from 
other sources: 

(• Racing is not promoted in Russia. Very 
few of Moscow’s six million residents are aware 
that a track exists. Racing was discontinued 
after the revolution and has been re-instated 
only because the government decided to tolerate 
something which it basically disapproves. 

(• The Thoroughbred racing season is 
brief, lasting from May to August. Harness 
races’ are contested throughout the year — 
even over snow and ice. At the Moscow track, 
harness races are held Sundays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 

(• Jockeys receive a regular salary and 
also get 1/3 of all prize money. Trainers re¬ 
ceive 1/3 of the purses and the remaining 
1/3 is divided among the employees of the 
race course. 

(• Of the 200 horse farms in Russia, only 
eleven raise Thoroughbreds. Harness racing 
is considerably more popular than Thorough¬ 
bred racing. Quite a few American Standard- 
breds have been imported by Russia to improve 
their stock. 

( • All betting is done through the totali- 
sator as at American tracks. Minimum bet is 
one ruble. The “take” is 25 per cent. 


(• Purses are low. The competition be¬ 
tween the State-owned stables is primarily 
based on points gained rather than money. The 
stables with the greatest number of points at 
the end of the year get the largest subsidies. 

(• Each jockey has his own colors. The 
stables, all owned by the State, do not have 
separate racing colors. Equitation tournaments 
are frequently held in the centerfield while 
races are being run.) 

After the discussion period ended, we were 
again loaded on busses and taken to Pytagiorsk’s 
movie house to see a 15-minute documentary 
on the war damage done to the city by the 
Germans. 

The movie house was small. The chairs were 
wooden and had no upholstery. 

The film was grizzly. The entire city was 
shown in shambles. Bombed and shelled build¬ 
ings with gutted interiors. Dead lying in the 
rubble. And, the most dramatic scene of all, 
women weeping in agony as their dead were 
uncovered by men working with pick and 
shovel in the debris. 

There was no explanation given for our be¬ 
ing shown this film. 

Like always, we followed where the leaders 
led. 

From the movie house we were loaded on 
busses and taken out into the country to visit 
a collective farm. This turned out to be one of 
our most interesting stops in all of Russia. 

The farm was called "Collective Farm No. 
153.” It was situated on 37,000 acres and had 
a population of 6,300. Physical assets included 
105 tractors, 600 draft horses, 22 combines, 84 
trucks, 7,000 cattle, 70,000 fowl, 1,500 swine, 
four schools, one cannery, one hospital and one 
sanitorium. 

Obviously, this was no “farm” in the Ameri¬ 
can sense of the word. This was an agricultural 
town. 

Manager of the collective farm was a man 
who strikingly resembled Russia’s deposed pre¬ 
mier, Nikita Khruschev. He reported that he 
has been the farm’s manager for 27 years. 

The manager, who started off as a tractor 
driver, said that he attained his office in an 
election held by the collective farm’s workers. 
Term of office is brief—two years—but there 
is no limit on the number of times a manager 
can be re-elected. 

All of the manager’s remarks were translated 
by Michael, another Intourist representative 
who accompanied us. Michael was an unusual 
interpreter in that he spoke with a distinct 
English accent. 
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Bonanza 

TRAILER CO. • COCKEYSVILLE, MD. 


Fits any 3/4 ton pick 
up. Spacious storage 
area. Maximum safety 
for horses and driver. 
MAXIMUM QUAL¬ 
ITY AT LOWEST 
COST! 


F.O.B. FACTORY 


2 HORSE CANOPY by MERHOW 

Delivered Anywhere in U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED 
call 

301-666-1780 


The success of this particular farm was ex¬ 
cellent, if the manager’s figures are to be be¬ 
lieved. He reported that the farm has a bank 
account in excess of three million rubles. Ap¬ 
parently, this represented undivided profit 
which is not likely to be divided. 

Technically, collective farms share the profit 
with each worker. Depending upon the im¬ 
portance of each job and length of service, each 
worker comes in for his share of the money 
made. But with three million rubles in bank, 
it sounded like somebody was resisting a di¬ 
vision of the wealth. 

The manager stated that this farm had been 
founded in 1921. It was slightly larger than the 
average collective, the average being 25,000 
acres. Forty-five per cent of Russia’s popula¬ 
tion work on farms. Prices for the food which 
they sell are fixed by the state. 

"But,” said the manager through his interpre¬ 
ter, "there are different price zones. Depending 
upon the availability of food in a particular 
area, the government sets different prices. We 
always try to sell where the prices are highest. 

Workers, said the manager, are retired and 
pensioned when the men get to the age of 60 
and the women to 55. Pensions range from 50 
to 100 per cent of the worker’s salary, depend¬ 
ing upon his length of service. 

Women who become pregnant are permitted 
to take five months off at full pay and then are 
expected to return to work. Their infants are 
cared for in nurseries or by retired grand- 
parents. 

After answering as best he could the ques 
tions asked him by our group, the manager 
took us on a visit to the bulls. 

This trip again required use of our busses. 
I was surprised on the way to observe so muc 
horse-drawn machinery and equipment It was 
as though the clock had been turned back 50 
years. 


None of the farm roads were paved. The 
vorkers’ houses which we passed were tiny. 
Slone could have held more than three or four 
rooms. The farm was, however, electrified, and 
:he countryside was beautiful. 

The bulls were twelve in number and all 
housed in a barn several miles from the center 
Df the farm. All breeding is done by artificial 
insemination. Semen is taken from the bulls 
“very fourth day. 

Returning to the farm’s auditorium, we were 
given a lunch of fruit, pickles, wine, vodka and 

1,1 Then with many waves from the villagers, 
we went again to our busses and headed for 
the airport where we boarded our plane for a 
return to Moscow. 

Weary almost to the point of unconscious¬ 
ness when we finally reached the Ukrainian 
Hotel in Moscow, I remember only a few 
things about that evening. 

One was Peter’s remark after examining the 
clothes in his suitcase: "I’m going to have to 
start trotting out some of my dirty shirts for 


laundry.” 

The other was the sight of Peter taking a 
bath. It was the first time I had ever seen any¬ 
one washing himself in a bathtub with his 
glasses on. 

When he finished his bath, he climbed into 
bed without doing his pushups. I called this 
oversight to his attention. 

"Too tired,” was his reply. • 


Next month: The tour group 
visits Hungary, Austria and 
France. 
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Maryland 

Fund 

Schedule 


Laurel 



Fall Season of 1966 


Two-year-olds — distribution $73,000 

$5,000. Colts and geldings. Non-winners of a race other than maiden or 
(Winners preferred.) 6 furlongs. 

$5,000. Fillies. Non-winners of a race other than maiden or claiming. (Winners 
preferred.) 6 furlongs. 

$6,000. The Back Again. For horses exhibited in the Maryland Horse 
Association's 1965 yearling show. If this race is split, the purses 
divisions will be $5,000. In the event of a split there will be 
divisions for fillies and colts-geldings, if feasible. 6 furlongs. 


■ claiming. 


Breeders 
on both 
separate 


$6,000. Colts and geldings. Open race. 7 furlongs. 

$6,000. Fillies. Open race. 7 furlongs. 

$20,000. Maryland Futurity. For horses sired by stallions standing in Maryland 
in 1963. Seven furlongs. 


$25,000. The Marylander. 1 1/16 miles. 


Three-year-olds — distribution $25,000 

$10,000. Fillies. Open race. 6 furlongs. 

$15,000. Open race. 1 1/16 miles (turf). 

Three-year-olds and up — distribution $77,500 
$7,500. Open race. 1 mile (turf). 

$10,000. Fillies and mares. Open race. 6 furlongs. 
$20,000. Maryland Handicap. 1 1/16 miles (turf). 
$15,000. Fillies and mares. Overnight handicap. 1 mile. 
$25,000. Monumental Handicap. 1 1/16 miles. 


Total distribution — $175,500, exclusive of bonus payments. Breeder and stallion 
bonuses will bring total distribution to approximately $199,000. 
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Maryland 

Fund 

Schedule 


Bowie 


Winter Season of 1967 


Two-year-olds —none scheduled 


Three-year-olds — distribution $79,500 

$15,000 - added. E. Palmer Heagerty Stakes. Seven furlongs. 

$6,000. Fillies which have not won $2,275 twice. Six furlongs. 

$7,500. Non-winners of $2,400 twice other than maiden, claiming, starter or 
optional. Six furlongs. 

$15,000-added. The Annapolis. Seven furlongs. 

$6,000. Non-winners of two races (winners preferred). One and one sixteenth miles. 

$5,000. Maiden colts and geldings. (Sired and foaled preferred.) 

$5,000. Maiden fillies. (Sired and foaled preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$20,000 - added. The Prince Georges. One and one sixteenth miles. 


Three-year-olds and up -distribution $67,500 

$10 000. 4-year-olds and up which have not won two races other than maiden 
claiming, starter or optional since October 5. One and one sixteenth 


mrles. 

*7 5 oo 4-year-olds and up which have not won a race other than maiden, claim- 
' ’ ing, starter or optional since October 28. Six fudongs. 

$7 500. 4-year-olds and up, fillies and mares which have not won $3,950 other 
thnn maiden, claiming, starter or optional since September 15. Six furlongs. 


$7,500. 4-year-olds and up which have never won a sweepstakes. Six furlongs. 
$15,000. Vincentive Handicap. 3-year-olds and up. Seven furlongs. 

$20,000. Vertex Handicap. 3-year-olds and up. One and one sixteenth miles. 
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IN M A 0 


k^VBE ; 

Jr* 

A HANDSOtf S< 

BLOOD OF CHAMPIONS 

BY NASHUA — Voted best 2 year old of his year. Horse of the Year at 
three. Stakes winner of 22 races, $1,288,565. Sire of twenty stakes 
winners. Conqueror of Swaps in their famous match race. 

OUT OF PARLO by ^HELIOPOLIS. She was voted the 3 year old Filly of 
the Year in 1954. Winner 8 races, 2 to 5, $309,240, Beldame H., 
Alabama S., Delaware Oaks, Top Flight H. (ntr), Bellerose H., Dela¬ 
ware H., Firenze H., 2nd Demoiselle S., Miss Woodford S., Top Flight 
H., 3rd Betsy Ross S., Vagrancy, Saratoga, Maskette Handicaps. Dam 
of All Beautiful, A Native, Ambernash. Sister to Lopar, Parrelo and 
half-sister to PAN DANCER, PERFECT SKY, Passyunk. 

The produce of PARLO brought $423,000 at the duPont Dispersal. The 

produce of Parlo and her immediate family sold for $873,000. 


BOOK FULL 

PROPERTY OF 

R. S. REYNOLDS, JR. 


fY L A N D 



M' S °N of NASHUA 


SPEED OF CHAMPIONS 

1st start broke maiden easily in 1:09 3/5 at Aqueduct. 



2nd start again unextended. 1 mile in 1:36 at Aqueduct. 



- - «« — ambernash wen, - ** &£££?" *" d ~ - 2nd P0 ' i,i0n 


STANDING AT: 

PANORAMA FARM 

JAMES J. RICHARDSON, JR. 


FOREST HILL, MD. 


301-838-7330 






Maryland Fund 
Summaries 

Photographs by Jerry Frutkoff 


Statistics For Hagerstown’s Fund Program 


total .34 per cent to 

track handle Maryland Fund 


Hagerstown $4,137,145 

$14,066.29 

Fund expenditures: 

purses 

$15,000.00 

breeders awards . 

1,425.00 

stallion awards . 

. 712.50 

service charge to 

Md. Horse Breeders’ 
Association 

112.50 

Total 

$17,250.00 


deficit 
from 1965 

meeting distributed 


deficit to be 
made up in 
1967 


$121.20 $17,250 $3,304.91 


Fund revenue from meeting $14,066.29 

Deficit from 1965 meeting 12120 

Available funds $13,945.09 

Distributed $17,250.00 

Funds available 13,945.09 

Deficit to be recovered in 1967 $ 3,304.91 



Tentmate, owned and bred by Mrs. Bayard 
Sharp, was a galloping 5-length winner of 
Maryland Fund 2-year-old race at Marloboro. 


The Maryland Horse 




























Bayard Sharp accepts Marlboro trophy from 
Mrs. Fendall Clagett following Tentmate's 
score in Maryland Fund race. Bill Passmore 
was the rider. Raymond Ellingsworth is at left. 



SIXTH DAY (September 17) 

Purse $5,000. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland- Handicap. 
6 Furlongs. 8 Competed. 

Winner: Wallofroses, sired by Cornwall. 

Breeder Bonus: Mr. & Mrs. B. Frank Christmas. 
Stallion Bonus: B. Frank Christmas. 


Bonus Service Chg. 
to M.H.B.A. 


$475.00 $25.00 

$237.50 $12.50 



, . x- • +h#» $5 000 Henry J. Carroll Handicap at Hagerstown, 

-arking Hill Farm's Matjan winning the $o,uuu nc / 
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W C Stokes’ Bank Book Sadye lasted for a three-quarter length win over Cross The Sea in 

Hagerstown’s $5,000 Hub City Handicap. 


TWELFTH DAY (September 24) 

Purse $5,000. 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Handicap. 
6 Furlongs. 10 Competed. 

Winner: Matjan, sired by *Beechpark. 

Breeder Bonus: Fendall M. Clagett. 

Stallion Bonus: Fendall M- Clagett. 


$475-00 $25.00 

$237.50 $12.50 


EIGHTEENTH DAY (October 1) 

Purse $5,000. 3-year-olds and upward foaled in Maryland. Handicap. 

6 Furlongs. 8 Competed. 

Winner: Bank Book Sadye, sired by Bluie West. 

Breeder Bonus: William C. Stokes. 

Stallion Bonus: W. T. Leatherbury. 


$475.00 $25.00 

$237.50 $12.50 


Donelson Christmas senior 
and junior were on hand for 
presentations following Shira- 
lee's win in $5,000 purse 
Maryland Fund race at Marl¬ 
boro. The Christmases, father 
and son, stand on either side 
Of Jockey Raly Kimball. 

















Mr. and Mrs. Peter Vischer 
(standing at left of Jockey 
Bill Passmore) accept trophy 
from Mrs. Peter Conroy fol¬ 
lowing the triumph of Two 
Wings in a Marlboro race. 
Tonio Simon is at right. 



Day 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Breeder-Bonus Payments Due On Open Races 


Race 

1 

3 

7 

9 

2 

3 

4 
7 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

5 

6 
7 
9 


HAGERSTOWN—September 12 — October 1, 1966 


Horse 

TOASTER 
DEAR DOC 
LAST CHAIN 

HUGH O’NEILL 
MISS GEORGE 
GOOD FLY 
IMPAT 

FUNNY MAN 

BALTIMORE BUDDY 
THIRD PRINCESS 
TOPPER’S WELCOME 
POP-POP 

PARTHIAN KING 
CHILLY CLIPPER 
WELCOME TOUR 
WALAN 
IVETTA 
STAR LEISURE 


Amt. of 
Bonus 

$ 95.00 
95.00 
123.50 

95.00 

95.00 

114.00 

114.00 

123.50 

104.50 

104.50 
95.00 
95.00 

123.50 
95.00 

104.50 
104.50 
104.50 

95.00 


Service Chg. 
to M.H.B.A. 


Breeder 


$ 5.00 

5.00 

6.50 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

5.50 

5.50 
5.00 
5.00 

6.50 
5.00 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 


Carroll A. Burdette 
John H. Moss 
Mr. & Mrs. B. Frank 
Christmas 

B. Henry'Neher 

Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio 

C. Eugene Howell 
Samuel Simon 
William T. Clark & 

Harry G. Wright 
Victor N. Rude 
Merry Acres Farm 
Talbot J. Albert, Jr. 

Mrs. C. V. Pugh 
A. V. Campbell III 
Thomas R. O'Farrell 
Mrs. W. W. Vaughan 
Walter Lehman 
Charles W. Hancock 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Jay 



Peter Visoher-s 3-year-old filly Two Wings defeating h.a.ily favored Ke-Je-B.b at Marlboro 
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Honored at Marlboro were 
the leaders among the ap¬ 
prentice riders, jockeys 
and trainers. Ed Farrell 
(left) and Howard Pierce 
(center) made presenta¬ 
tions to Apprentice Mario 
Marinaccio, Ray Kimball 
and Raymond Vogelman. 



5 

6 
6 
7 

7 

8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 


7 

5 

9 

2 

5 
3 

6 

8 
1 

5 

6 
9 
1 

3 

4 

7 
1 

8 
9 
6 

4 

5 


Open Race Breeder-Bonuses, Continued 


FOOT RULLAH 

S 123.50 

FAYE’S DOLL 

95.00 

COLONEL RAM 

114.00 

YOEMANS DUTY 

95.00 

ACRAMISS 

95.00 

CARLO ROSE 

95.00 

SUM IT UP 

123.50 

RIVERVENTURE 

104.50 

FOR HEROES 

104.50 

TUSCANY, JR. 

95.00 

DOT O'LOU 

114.00 

JUBER DEB 

95.00 

MISS FLEXIBLE 

95.00 

SKY JOY 

104.50 

LOST DINNER 

104.50 

BUNNER 

95.00 

POULLAIN 

95.00 

STRONG VINCENT 

95.00 

LORD PUT PUT 

95.00 

LADY IN LACE 

104.50 

ACRAMISS 

95.00 

MATCHING TUNE 

95.00 


$6.50 

Dr. P. A. Rothfuss 

5.00 

J. Frank Abell 

6.00 

James A. Harris 

5.00 

Janley Farm 

5.00 

Merriman Stables 

5.00 

Charles J. Maddox 

6.50 

Harry A. Love 

5.50 

Hal C. B. Clagett 

5.50 

Peter Vischer 

5.00 

Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio 

6.00 

John W. Calary 

5.00 

Mrs. Thomas D. DeAngelis 

5.00 

Ellsworth A. Dixon 

5.50 

Thomas R. O’Farrell 

5.50 

F. Baldi 

5.00 

Carroll A. Burdette 

5.00 

Country Life Farm 

5.00 

Robert O. Lundmark 

5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. William E. Parke 

5.50 

Viola P. Folin 

5.00 

Merriman Stables 

5.00 

Thomas R. O’Farrell 



V Thompson’s Shiralee wins by a length from Cross The Sea in $5,000 purse Maryland Fund 
J ' v ' race at Marlboro. The Piano Jim filly is trained by Donelson Christmas. 
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Following John Bearfoot’s win in the 
Marlboro Nursery Prep, the owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Vischer (standing to left 
of Jockey Bill Passmore), accepted tro¬ 
phy. Trainer Tonio Simon is at right. 



13 

8 

MONTANG 

$ 95.00 

$5.00 

Glenangus Farm 

14 

3 

TUSCANY, JR. 

95.00 

5.00 

Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio 

14 

8 

FUNNY MAN 

114.00 

6.00 

William T. Clarke & 

Harry G. Wright 

14 

9 

FANTOWN 

95.00 

5.00 

Irvin W. Frock 

15 

1 

MR. BAKE PRICE 

95.00 

5.00 

Edith L. Price Stables, Inc. 

15 

2 

FILANDO 

104.50 

5.50 

Dr. Irvin W. Frock 

15 

5 

MISS GEORGE 

95.00 

5.00 

Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio 

16 

3 

WELCOME WINTER 

104.50 

5.50 

Mrs. W. W. Vaughan 

16 

4 

TOPPER’S WELCOME 

95.00 

5.00 

Talbot J. Albert, Jr. 

16 

6 

BRUNA BOY 

95.00 

5.00 

T. R. O'Farrell 

17 

1 

DOCTOR MORRIS 

95.00 

5.00 

L. N. Duncan 

17 

5 

DALLAN PLACE 

95.00 

5.00 

W. K. Lafferty 

17 

7 

LULU PAGE 

114.00 

6.00 

William Page 

17 

8 

SUN LADY 

95.00 

5.00 

Mrs. Augustus Riggs IV 


TOTAL BREEDER BONUS PAYMENTS $5,50 -5 

TOTAL SERVICE CHARGE TO M.H.BA. $ 289.50 



Peter Vischer’s John Bearfoot. 



Milton Polinger’s Decacean. 
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Peter Vischer's John 
Bearfoot winning the 
Marlboro Nursery Prep 
from Rock Talk (10). 


Statistics For Marlboro’s Fund Program 


total 

track handle 

Marlboro $9,030,143 

Fund expenditures: 

purses . 

breeders awards 
stallion awards 
service charge to 
Md. Horse Breeders’ 
Association 

Total 


.34 per cent to 
Maryland Fund 

$30,702.49 

.$25,500.00 

. 2,422.50 

. 1,021.25 

. 181.25 

$29,125.00 


surplus 
carried over 
from 1965 
meeting 

$1,353.23 


distributed 

$29,125 


Fund revenue from meeting 
Surplus from 1965 meeting 
Available funds . 


Funds available $32,055.72 

Distributed 29,125.00 

Surplus to be distributed in 1967 $ 2,930.72 


surplus to be 
distributed in 
1967 

$2,930.72 

.$30,702.49 

. 1,353,23 

$32,055.72 



Samuel M. Pistorio, president of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association, presents 
trophy to W. I. Patterson who trains Vin- 
herst. Nick Shuk rode filly to her victory. 
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The 2nd division of the 
Marlboro Nursery was 
won by Celtic Air, 
owned by O. Wilson, Jr. 



Bonus Service Chg. 
to M.H.B.A. 


THIRD DAY (October 5) 

Purse $4,000. Fillies 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Open race. 

1 Mile 6 Competed. 

Winner: Tentmate, sired by Ben Lomond. 

Breeder Bonus: Mrs. Bayard Sharp. 

Stallion Bonus: NoAe. 

SIXTH DAY (October 8) 

Purse $5,000. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Open race. 

1 Mile 70 yards. 6 Competed. 

Winner: Shiralee, sired by Piano Jim. 

Breeder Bonus: J. V. Thompson & D. Christmas, Jr. 

Stallion Bonus: William G. Christmas. 

NINTH DAY (October 12) 

Purse $4,000. 2-year-olds colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Open 
race, sired and foaled preferred. 

1 Mile. 8 Competed. 

Winner: Decacean, sired by Panacean. 

Breeder Bonus: Milton Polinger. 

Stallion Bonus: Hill-N-Dale Farm. 


$380.00 $20.00 


$475.00 $25.00 

$237.50 $12.50 


$ 380.00 $ 20.00 

$190.00 $10.00 


Milton Polinger (second from left) accepts 
trophy from J. Glenn Beall following his 
Decacean’s score at Marlboro. B. P. Hacker 
trained winner, ridden by Wayne Chambers. 
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General Tingle gave his rider, Ronald Armstrong, a real thrill in Aqueduct’s $17,500-added Book 
Steeplechase Handicap last month. Commenting on the size of General Tingle’s leap, Jack 
rnnracina secretary for the N.S.H.A., said: “I’ve been around a long time, but I ve never 
seen a horse jump as high at his fences as General Tingle.’’ The 7-year-old is by General Staff. 


TWELFTH DAY (October 15) 

Purse $7,500. 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Open race. 
1 Mile and 1/16. 8 Competed. 

Winner: Sue Baru, sired by Sun Bahram. 

Breeder Bonus: Donelson Christmas. 

Stallion Bonus: Mrs. E. H. Ellison, Jr. 

FIFTEENTH DAY (October 19) 

Purse $5,000. Fillies 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Open race. 
1 Mile 70 Yards. 6 Competed. 

Winner: Shiralee, sired by Piano Jim. 

Breeder Bonus: J. V. Thompson & D. Christmas, Jr. 

Stallion Bonus: William G. Christmas. 


$712.50 $37.50 

$356.25 $18.75 


$475.00 $25.00 

$237.50 $12.50 


Mr. and Mrs. Donelson Christmas accept Marl¬ 
boro trophy from Peter Conroy following 
Shiralee’s score in Maryland Fund race. Ray 
Kimball was astride the Piano Jim filly. 
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Marlboro’s Open Race Bonuses 


Date 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 


5 

6 
8 
9 
1 
2 

5 

6 
1 
2 
9 

7 

8 


5 3 

5 3 

5 6 


5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 


8 

1 

2 

4 

5 
1 
2 


7 

7 

7 

7 

8 
8 

9 
9 
9 

9 

10 
10 
10 

10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 


3 

4 
6 
8 
1 
6 
1 
3 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 
7 
1 
9 
2 
3 
1 


13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 
16 
17 

17 

18 
18 
18 


4 

5 

6 
8 

3 

6 

5 

6 

7 

4 

8 
2 

5 
7 


MARLBORO—October 3 — October 22, 1966 


Horse 
ARCTIC SPIN 
VINHERST 
TWO WINGS 
LORD PUT PUT 
DECACEAN 
VOITURE 
WALNUT BILL 
PHANTOM MELODY 
BAR TAB 
ELLEN SUNSHINE 
SMILEABIT 
SOLID 

BENEDICT C 

MR. TAD 
AMBOR NIGHT 
WISE GOSSIP 

TACARO LANDING 
BUBBA M. 

RICHARD BINDER 
IVETTA 
PARK BENCH 
JIM BOWIE 
DECLINATION 

COMBUSTIONAIRE 
COUSIN WEAKEYES 
LADY CHALLA 
VINHERST 
SHADY MAID 
MAURA’S MILLION 
DESIRE TO WIN 
BUBBA M. 

RICHARD BINDER 
RAGTIME LADY 
STRONG VINCENT 
FUTURE INTEREST 
MILK AND HONEY 
FOR LUCK 
UXBRIDGE 
CARLO ROSE 
SWINGING SWORD 
BELSABAR 
FANCY FLEET 

ELLEN SUNSHINE 
VOITURE 
VINHURST 
JOHN BEARFOOT 
NERVY LIL 
IRISH SIS 
LAST CHAIN 

GREIOD 

MAURA’S MILLION 
WILLIEWAG 
AT THE HELM 
MISS FLEXIBLE 
SOLID 

MORNING KISS 
TOTAL BREEDER 


Amt. of 

Service Chg. 

Bonus 

to M.H.B.A. 

$180.50 

$ 9.50 

190.00 

10.00 

228.00 

12.00 

171.00 

9.00 

190.00 

10.00 

171.00 

9.00 

190.00 

10.00 

190.00 

10.00 

171.00 

9.00 

171.00 

9.00 

171.00 

9.00 

218.50 

11.50 

228.00 

12.00 

161.50 

8.50 

209.00 

11.00 

180.50 

9.50 

199.50 

10.50 

161.50 

8.50 

161.50 

8.50 

209.00 

11.00 

228.00 

12.00 

161.50 

8.50 

161.50 

8.50 

180.50 

9.50 

190.00 

10.00 

161.50 

8.50 

190.00 

10.00 

161.50 

8.50 

209.00 

11.00 

171.00 

9.00 

190.00 

10.00 

161.50 

8.50 

190.00 

10.00 

180.50 

9.50 

161.50 

8.50 

190.00 

10.00 

209.00 

11.00 

190.00 

10.00 

171.00 

9.00 

161.50 

8.50 

161.50 

8.50 

161.50 

8.50 

171.00 

9.00 

190.00 

10.00 

190.00 

10.00 

285.00 

15.00 

161.50 

8.50 

228.00 

12.00 

209.00 

11.00 

209.00 

11.00 

209.00 

11.00 

190.00 

10.00 

209.00 

11.00 

161.50 

8.50 

218.50 

11.50 

475.00 

25.00 


Breeder 
John A. Manfuso 
W. D. Andrews 
Peter Vischer 

Mr. & Mrs. William E. Parke 
Milton Polinger 
Janon Fisher III 
William Sears Hebb 
Carlyle J. Lancaster 
James L. Skinner 
H. P. Wilson 

Raymond E. Vogelman, Jr. 
Alda Hopkins Clark 
Mr. & Mrs. Donelson 
Christmas 
Frank J. DeFrancis 
Russell S. Steele 
Mr. & Mrs. B. Frank 
Christmas 

E. Taylor Chewning 
C. W. Davis 
Steve Dulin 
Charles W. Hancock 
E. Taylor Chewning 
Mrs. J. Page Bowie 
M. T. Colwill and 
Louis Pondfield 
Dorothy Ann Doing 
George M. Palmer 

E. Taylor Chewning 
W. D. Andrews 
Fred W. Zacharias 
Fred W. Zacharias 
Russell S. Steele 

C. W. Davis 
Steve Dulin 
C. Howard Scheid 
Robert O. Lundmark 
Walter Roberts Hardisty 
Country Life Farm 
Audrey Davies 
Mrs. Henry Obre 
Estate of Charles J. Maddox 
O'Farrell Brothers 
J. Rollin Hunter 
William T. Clark and 
Harry Wright 
H. P. Wilson 
Janon Fisher III 
W. D. Andrews 
Peter Vischer 

F. Baldi 
Adolph Meyer 

Mr. & Mrs. B. Frank 
Christmas 

William & Clarence Adams 
Fred W. Zacharias 
L. F. Price 
Dr. John A. Hoy 
Ellsworth A. Dixon 
Alda Hopkins Clark 
Peter Vischer 


BONUS PAYMENTS .$10,782.50 


TOTAL SERVICE CHARGE TO M.H.B.A.$ 567.50 
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Bfflll PRIfllfl, 

Bfl UnDffifiBTtD SIflLLIOn 

by Charles McSinnes 


IAKING a stallion is about the biggest 
111 gamble in the Thoroughbred business, 
especially when the horse is of less-than- 
spectacular breeding and boasts only a moderate 
record at the track. The thought that a color- 
bearer which earned his keep in claiming or 
allowance company might make a useful sire 
has led more than one owner to financial ruin. 


Paul B. Clay, a Mr. Airy farm machinery 
dealer, was aware of this when he decide 
to stand Beau Priam at stud in 1961, but 
took the risk. Five years later that gamble is 
proving well justified. 

Beau Priam, a son of * Priam II—Beaukiss, 
by * Mahmoud, had been claimed at Bowie 
in March of I960 for $3,000. He was a horse 
on the way down and after one start at Laurel, 
Trainer R. W. "Tex" Anderson advised Clay 
that it might be best to take the horse to 
Charles Town. 

In West Virginia, the five-year-old stallion 
dropped lower and lower, but could not pick 
up a check. On July 15, Beau Priam ran in 
an allowance race for horses which had started 
for a claiming price of $2,500 or less. Never 
in the hunt, he finished fifth, beaten 12 lengths. 


Deciding that the horse needed to be blis¬ 
tered and rested, Clay sent him to the Keedys- 
ville, Md., farm of Kenny Brown, an assistant 
starter at Shenandoah Downs. After the needed 
repairs wer completed, Beau Priam was turned 
out to await a campaign the following season. 


Paul Clay had raced horses for several years, 
but had never bred any of his own. While 
Beau Priam was rusticating at Browns Farm, 
his owner decided that he might salvage 
something from his seemingly bad claim by 


Beau Priam, whose wind was impaired by 
stable fire, has proved to be successful stud. 


breeding two mares to the horse. The mares, 
Bits Baby and Genaway, were sent to the 
stallion the next spring, as well as Noreen V., 
owned by Tex Anderson, and two other mares 
whose owners were willing to take a chance 
on an unproven horse. 

Though Beau Priam had won only seven 
races and $17,520 in a career comprising 54 
starts, he was a much better racehorse than 
statistics would lead one to believe. More than 
half his earnings were accrued as a juvenile, 
and at three, his connections thought enough 
of him to ship to Oaklawn Park for an engage¬ 
ment in the Arkansas Derby. 

At Oaklawn, however, a barn fire occurred 
which affected the colt’s wind, causing the 
beginning of his slide down the class ladder. 

A product of Henry H. Knight’s Almahurst 
Farm, Beau Priam has a pedigree of substance, 
if not brilliance, but breeders failed to beat 
down Clay’s or Brown’s door for a service 
to the horse—even at the modest fee of $100. 

Four foals lived to be registered from Beau’s 
first crop (one died). Of the quartet, Priam 
Bit, out of Bits Baby, won at two. Beau Priam 
did not set the world on fire with that first 
crop, but he proved to Clay and Brown that 
he was capable of transmitting speed to his 
get. 

From his next crop of five foals, two-year- 
olds of 1965, came four winners at two—all 
in non-claiming maiden and allowance com¬ 
pany. These four foals, his only starters and 
all out of undistinguished mares, garnered six 
wins and $11,245 in purses as juveniles. Need¬ 
less to say this record did not go unnoticed 
by breeders. 

Perhaps the best known of this crop is 
Noreen’s Beau, which caused a minor sen¬ 
sation when he proved unbeatable in five 
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MAYFAIR FARM 

BREEDER DF THOROUGHBREDS 
Horses & Ponies Schooled & Conditioned 

"VIBITDRS ALWAYS WELCOME” 


OWNER 

MRS. RUTH Z. YAEQER 
Mayfair Farm 
Timo-nium, Md. 21093 


MANAGER 

MR. JACK BTEDDINQ 
P. O. BOX 16 
TlMONIUM, MD. 21093 
Phone CL 2-2634 


appearances at Timonium last summer. The 
others, Misamdol, Priam B. and Priam Man 
have also reentered the winners circle at 
three. 

This year, there are 15 youngsters repre¬ 
senting him. Through mid October, nine 
have won more than a dozen races, with 
several others on the verge of leaving the 
maiden ranks. 

Clay decided to raise Beau Priam’s stud 
fee to $250 in 1965, and 34 mares were bred 
to him this year at that figure. In 1967, it 
will go up to $500, with his book already 
more than half filled. 

Beau Priam sires runners out of mares 
whose qualifications as producers are practi¬ 
cally nil. What's more, well over half are roan 
or gray, making them easy to spot when they 
come flying home on the front end at tracks 
such as Charles Town, Atlantic City, an 
Pimlico. 

A man of few words, Kenny Brown opens 
op when the subject of conversation turns to 
Beau Priam and his offspring. “Beau is my 
kind of horse,” he states with pride evident 
in his voice. "Although he’s only 15.2 nan s, 
you won’t find a more powerful-looking horse 
anywhere. He weighs about 1,200 pounds, is 
heavily muscled and has a wonderful head 


ith small ears and wide-set eyes. Hes also 
ng through the hip. I think part of his suc- 
:ss as a stud is due to the fact that he passes 
is conformation on to his get. 

Kenny purchased the 56-acre farm he re- 
imed the Bar B. Training Stables six years 
r 0 just prior to his obtaining Beau Priam, 
nee then, he’s built an 120 foot by 50 foot 
aining barn with stalls for ten horses. A 
increte block barn provides an additional 
/elve stalls. His assistant starter’s position at 
lenandoah Downs gives him ample time to 
m the farm which caters to boarders through- 


season. 

"I used to break fifteen to twenty yearlings 
here every year,” he says. “But last year, I 
only took six and I guess it’ll be the same this 
year. My bones don’t heal as easily as they 
once did,” the slim, trim man who is barely 
into his thirties went on to say. 

Kenny has been around horses all his life 
and picked up a great deal of knowledge 
"rodeoing around” in his late teens and early 
twenties. He first started working with Quarter 
Horses and still prefers the Western mode 
of dress—boots, blue jeans and a Stetson. 


"In fact,” he says, ”1 break all the horses 
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OUR MENU: 


“RACE HORSES ARE THE MOST UNDERFED ATHLETES IN THE WORLD 

(a famous Vet stated) 

BUT NOT AT INGLEWOOD FARM! 

BREAKFAST-OATS 

LUNCH-. ___ SWEET FEED - 


DINNER-. .. HOT MASH (Each Night) 

ABOVE MEALS INCLUDE SALAD OF MIXED ALFALFA, CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 

INCLUDES: 

OATS, SOY BEAN MEAL, BONE MEAL, MILKMWDER, NUMU LINSEED OIL, MOLASSES, MINERALS, 

INGLEWOOD FARM 

BROODMARE CARE 

TURNOUTS REINIER VANDERNAT HYDES, MARYLAND 21082 BOARDING FACILITIES 

lu " (301) 592-6550 


FOR SALE 

Uncle Sam has created unusual opportunity to acquire 
two young, well made, winning half sisters to Stakes 
Winners. Due early to excellent sires. Also for sale 
their two top sired weanling colts of Saratoga quality, 
(stud fees of $7,500.00 and $3,000.00 respectively.) 
Both colts are eligible for $50,000.00 added Tri-State 
Futurity of 1968; and one is Maryland foaled, eligible 
for many Maryland Fund Stakes and races. Both foals 
have shown successfully in large foal classes and are 
excellent individuals. 

Apply: BOX 4, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 


BOOKS 

Would like to purchase all kind of books or maga¬ 
zines on Thoroughbreds for our new library. Please 
state condition, best price, etc. Tom Landry, P.0. 
Box 234, Blackwood, N. J. or call 215/WA. 2-5442. 


here to a stock saddle. A well broken horse 
will go anywhere, including the racetrack.’ 

Yearlings at the Brown farm are accustomed 
to the stock saddle and racing bridle in the 
enclosed training barn. After Kenny gets them 
accustomed to a man in the saddle, he takes 
them outdoors, gradually building up to long 
rides across the rolling Western Maryland 
countryside. 

"After they’re going like a horse oughta 
go, I’ll take them two at a time to Hagerstown 
and gallop them on the track. I have a trailer 
here and all that vanning back and forth gets 
them so they’ll ship anywhere.” 

A horses manners mean a lot to Kenny 
Brown. Complimented on Beau Priam’s quiet 
disposition, he stated matter-of-factly, "Bad 
handling makes bad horses.” 

Except for the breeding season, Brown has 


no outside help at the Bar B. And even then, 
in most cases, he handles mares and stallion 
by himself. 

The results speak for themselves, for Beau 
Priam has proved to be an especially potent 
stallion. 

"Barbara Kees bred six mares to Beau this 
year,” he said. "I saw her at Hagerstown and 
she told me that five were examined as in 
foal.” 

Mention of the two-year-old colt Priam s 
Joker, a full brother to Noreen’s Beau, brings 
a special gleam to Brown’s eyes. 

"I raised and broke him here for Tex 
Anderson. He went to Laurel in January and 
won the first two-year-old race in Maryland 
this year. After that, he won his next two 
straight before bucking shins in the Heritage 
Stakes at Thistledown.” 

Another one of the Bar B. graduates is 
Wayward Star, a daughter of Dark Star which 
has proved to be one of the "winningest” 
horses of 1966, with ten victories to her 
credit through the Marlboro meeting. 

"Beau has done remarkably well, considering 
the cheap mares he’s gotten,” Brown said. 
"After his two-year-olds started winning last 
year people began to take notice, though, and 
this year he got mares by *Turn-to, Pied d Or, 
*Tulyar, Primate, Tuscany and Blazing Count. 
Mr. Clay was offered $25,000 for his *Turn-to 
mare, Princess Turn, when she was retired, 
but he turned it down because he wanted to 
breed her to Beau. That’s how much he thinks 
of the horse.” 

Probably the wisest decision Paul Clay ever 
made was to claim a horse which would never 
win a nickel for him. Beau Priam, a horse 
which seemed worthless when he ran his last 
race at Shenandoah Downs, is now a success¬ 
ful sire and it looks like he’ll be paying divi¬ 
dends to his owner for years to come. • 
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TOacdct 7 * 'ftyave 

7i/ea,ttliny >dc&c 7 } 6ct? 



For Answer, Turn To Page 146 


160 Acre Horse Farm 
Harford County 

(BO & TU)—In heart of hunting coun¬ 
try with miles of trails and unlimited 
panels for cross-country riding. Attractive 
residence offering 5 bedrooms and 4 
baths. The stable consists of 6 stalls. 
There is also a filtered swimming pool 
and formal rose garden. Call Tom Hor¬ 
ner, Sun. & Eves. 771-4127. Daily VA. 
8-7700. 

Russell T. Baker & Co. 

REALTORS—WE MULTIPLE LIST 

6229 N. Charles St. DR. 7-5010 

1629 York Road VA. 8-7700 

6060 Edmondson Ave. RE 7-7013 


EXCELLENT BROODMARE 
FOR SALE 

"SMART SET" 

by BOSS out of DEBUTANTE 
12 yr. old bay mare 
by *ST. ELMO II 

100% producer. Offspring winners of 6 
races in 1966 1/2 sister to dam of TOM 
STONE, winner of Maryland Futurity and 
Pimlico Breeders. 

contact: 

Joseph Scandaliato, 3014 Glenmore Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 14 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


FOR SALE 

rwo In-Foal Marts, Both With Foals At Side 
Will sell as package or separately 
Both foals by YES YOU WILL 
Both mares in foal to YES YOU WILL, 
ip Rooted, b., 1961, by Dedicate—♦Rose Tree by 
s Roussel. Winner at 3, first dam produced five 

n , erS 1966, by Yes You Will—Deep Rooted by 

ve Ca on Please, br. f 1961, by *John Constable— 
lian Dance by *Priam II. 

iner at 2 and 3. First dam produced six winners. 
1966, by Yes You Will—Move On Please by 

)hn Constable. . . . . v vnn Win 

th mares guaranteed in foal to Yes You will, 
all stud fees paid 


apply: 


L. F. Price, Dance Mill Road, Phoenix, Maryland 

Telephone: Lyric 2-9717 


Two Books Written 
On Jay Trump, 
Tommy Smith 


JAY TRUMP —A Steeplechasing Saga 
by Peter Winants 
216 pages; 170 photographs and 
illustrations 

published by Winants Bros., Inc. 

207 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland, 21202 

Price: $17.50 


The retirement of the renowned Bert Clark 
Thayer left America’s equine photography 
craft as barren as Bowie’s infield in February. 
Barren, that is, until Peter Winant s skill, like 
cream, rose to the surface. Now, Thayer can 
rest assured that his mantle is in capable hands. 

Mr. Winant’s first book, “Jay Trump — A 
Steeplechasing Saga,” relives one of the bright¬ 
est chapters in equine history since Spark, 
Queen Mab, Janus and Fearnought were 
brought to these shores. Entrusted with a price¬ 
less, Algeresque odyssey, Winants carries off 
his chore (and when one writes a manuscript 
in longhand, it is a chore) in a stylish and 
artful manner. 

While “Jay Trump — A Steeplechasing 
Saga” is essentially a photographic essay, Win- 
ants’ prose serves ably to compliment his photo 
art. Produced in a lavish, Brittanica scale, the 
book is printed on high-quality, 8^2 x 11 stock 
that shows off the splendid photography to 
best advantage. 

There have been few Cinderalla stories to 
match Jay Trump’s feat of being rescued from 
the ignominy of being beaten off in $1,500 
claiming races to scaling the heights of Ain- 
tree’s Grand National. As everyone must know 
by now, the Maryland-bred gelding became the 
first American-bred owned-and-ridden winner 
of the Grand National in 156 years. 

Winants was privy to Jay Trump’s training 
sessions both here and abroad, and accom¬ 
panied the horse as he traveled from the United 
States to England to France and back to 
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America where he capped his marvelous career 
by retiring the Hunt Cups coveted challenge 
trophy. His cameras document every mile of 
the journey. 

While priced out of the reach of most, "Jay 
Trump — A Steeplechasing Saga” is a true 
collectors item. Its appeal is not to the 
Thorougmbred devotee alone; it will find its 
way to the heart of everyone who admires 
the equine species. 

Collaborating with Winants in the book’s 
production are W. Snowden Carter, Raymond 
Woolfe, Jr. and Robert W. Eldredge. The first- 
named pair contributed chapters in Jay Trump’s 
odyssey, while Eldredge’s skilled artwork dresses 
up the production. Woolfe also provided many 
of the photographs. 

Doubtless there will be other books written 
on Jay Trump, but this one surely will be the 
standard by which they all will be measured. 
—Joe B. Hickey, Jr. 


The Will To Win 
by Jane Mcllvaine 
237 pages 

published by Doubleday & Company 
Price: $4.95 


After contributing in some small way to 
the book on Jay Trump written and published 
by Peter Winants, I did not expect to find 
myself in the awkward position of being 
obliged to review a book on the same subject 
written by another author. 

But this is exactly the case. Jane Mcllvaine s 
book, "The Will to Win,” came out on almost 
the same day as that of Mr. Winant’s and both 
books cover the same subject matter Jay 
Trump and Tommy Smith. 

Fortunately for this reviewer, the subject 
matter is handled in quite different styles. Miss 
Mcllvaine’s book is a straight narrative with 
only an occasional photograph. Mr. Winants is 
heavily endowed with photographs some in 
full color. 

The thought of a rival to Mr. Winants 
superb book had me prejudiced even before 1 
opened Miss Mcllvaine’s "The Will to Win. 

But my prejudice gave way to grudging and, 
finally, open approval as I read Miss Mc¬ 
llvaine’s book. She writes in a light, breezy style 
and she has thoroughly researched her subject. 
The book is easy to read and worth reading. 

There should be little problem among the 
reading public as to which of these boo s it 
wants. The Winants book is $17.50 and the 
Mcllvaine one $4.95. — Snowden Carter. 


TOO MANY HORSES! 


Selling any fifteen of our large herd 
Your choice of: 

1 Field Hunters—Thoroughbred and half- 
bred 

2 Show Hunters—ribbon winners in local 
and recognized shows 

3 Thoroughbred Geldings — green, but 
good prospects 

4 Open Jumper Prospects—lots of jump, 
little schooling 

5 One large pony hunter—field and/or 
show 

6 Coming Two and Three Year Old 3/4 
bred roan Fillies— championship win¬ 
ners in breeding classes 

ALL ABOVE ARE SOUND AND 
WELL-MANNERED 
ALL ARE REASONABLY PRICED 


BERT LYTLE 

Otasaga Farm Dieckerson, Md. 

(301) 349-5141 


INSECTS—TERMITES—RODENTS 
“Call the Rose Man’ , Dial 467-5300 


ftOSfe 

/ EXTERMINATOR CO.' \ 

\ E /?«*■ ; 

' "vtmoori^ 


Consultant Entomologist 
Approved Treatment for Coughing Virus 

3950 Falls Road Baltimore 11, Md. 


WOOD GAIT FARM 
Training and Boarding Stables 
70 stalls 

With indoor training facilities. Registered 
stock for sale at all times. 

American Saddle Bred - Morgan 
Thoroughbred 

HARRY D. BINKLEY 

Owner-Trainer 

Ivy Mill Road Reisterstown, Md. 

Phone: 833-9660 or 833-2715 
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74e JA Y TRUMP fW —A Collector’s Item 


A cherished Christmas present for special friends—not available through book stores. 
The dramatic JAY TRUMP story is authentically told in words and photographs by 
the men who followed the Grand National winner from Charles Town, West Virginia, 
through his third Maryland Hunt Cup victory. Peter Winants is aided by Ray Woolfe, 
Jr. and Snowden Carter in relating the Jay Trump steeplechasing saga, with the lead¬ 
ing horse photographers in Europe and America supplementing the vast Winants- 
Woolfe collection of pictures, many in color. 

One of the features of the Jay Trump Book is Tommy Smith’s personal description 
of his feelings while riding in the world s greatest jumping classics the Grand 
National, Grand Steeplechase de Paris and Maryland Hunt Cup. 

To assure delivery before Christmas, use the coupon on this page and place your order 
now. 


A 


2,000 BOOKS, NUMBERED AND SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR 
$ 17 . 50 —(not available through book stores) 

"MUST" FOR YOUR SPORTING LIBRARY-AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE 



A STEEPLECHASING SAGA 

Pages 170 Photographs (many in color) 


BOOK 


Enclosed is a Check in the amount of $. 

Winants Bros., Inc. f or .jay Trump book(s). 

207 East Baltimore Street Residents of Maryland must add 53d sales tax for each book. 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 

State. 


Zip Code 













The full story behind the first all-American 
victory in the world's toughest steeplechase— 
The Grand National at Aintree 


By JANE 
MclLVAINE 

Don’t miss this 
remarkable true story of 
the courageous rider, 

Tommy Smith, and the 
gallant horse, 

Jay Trump, whose triumphs, 
here and abroad, have 
made history. Foreword 
by Dick Francis; 
illustrated with photographs. 
Just published; at all 
booksellers or send the 
coupon today. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

PITY .STATE.ZIP 


To your bookseller or 

DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY,INC. 

Dept. 6-MH-ll, Garden City, New York 11531 


Please send me.copies of THE WILL TO WIN 

by Jane Mcllvaine. I’m enclosing my check or money 
order for $4.95 per copy. 


L 


J 















CYANE 

Bay horse, 1959 

*Turn-to—Your Game, by *Beau Pere 


Winner of the Belmont Futurity, Dwyer H. and $176,376, defeat¬ 
ing such horses as JAIPUR, SIR GAYLORD, CRIMSON SATAN, 
etc. In 1966, 85% of the mares bred to CYANE have been examined 

in foal. 


First crop will be 2-year-olds in 1967 


FEE: $2,500 Live Foal 


(property of a Syndicate) 


Standing at: 

BOWLING BROOK FARM 

Middleburg, Maryland 

Farm Manager: 

Henry Green 
(301) 775-5732 
Middleburg, Md. 


Inquiries to: 
Henry S. Clark 
Glyndon, Md. 
(301) 833-4797 
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MARYLAND HORSE SHOWS ASSOC., INC. 


Final 



Gittings Horsemanship Winners 

Skip Andrews of Potomac, Md- at Potomac P.H.A. Show 

Kathy Clagett of Rockville, Md. at Harker Prep School Show 

Donna Lee Harrison of Lutherville, Md. at Immanuel Pony & Junior Show 

Jerry Witte of Lutherville, Md. at Nanticoke Horse Show 

Joe Fargis of Vienna, Va. at Potomac Pony Club Show 

Mary Supik of Phoenix, Md. at Big-E-Nuff Farm Horse Show 

Craig LeBrun of Monkton, Md. at Greenspring Hounds Pony Club Show 

Karen Burrows of Germantown, Md. at My Lady s Manor Horse Show 

Chris Owens of Baltimore at Kent County Horse & Pony Show 

Beverly Abbott of Finksburg, Md. at Boumi Temple Mounted Patrol Show 

Cathy Thompson of Kensington, Md. at Roaring Run Lions Club Show 

Ann Stengel of Monkton, Md. at Maryland Pony Show 

Mary J. Duckett of Gaithersburg, Md. at Talbot County Horse & Pony Show 
Wayne Cook of Baltimore at All Saints Church Horse Show 
Ronnie Markwood of Brookeville, Md. at Montgomery County Ho 
Bob Smyth of Baltimore at Mt. Airy Lions Club Horse Show 
Sandra Cooper of Seaford, Del. at Middletown Junior Horse 


Small Pony Hunters 

1. Mint Tide, Gutman Pony Farm, 421 Vi P°* nt /’ 

2. Heatherstone Senette, Oak Knoll Stables, 341 a? 
points; 3. Royal Mist, Oak Knoll Stables, 31/ 
points; 4. Rolling Ridge Van Guard, Sharon 
Kane, 295 Vi points; 5. Trackdown, Deborah 
Hoffman, 198 points; 6. Little Charm, Jimmy 
Sumner, 173 points. 

Medium Pony Hunters 

1. Gwynedd Jill, Oak Knoll Stables, 412 Vi points; 

2. Farnley Hi Li, Oak Knoll Stables, 376 points; 

3. Swamp Fox, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ludwig, 
289 points; 4. Lee Way Sun Ray, Pat, Dianne, 
and Betty Taylor, 182 points; 5. Derby Day, 
Susan White, 89 points; 6. Miles River Moon- 
fish, Miles River Riding School, 73 points; 6. 
Tart, Elsa B. Gaebl, 73 points. 


Large Pony Hunters 

1 Miss Orbit, Pat, Dianne and Betty Taylor, 320 
points; 2. Zim’s Sing A-Long, Zim’s Ranch, 
237 y 2 points; 3. Zim’s July Song, Zim's Ranch, 
171 points; 4. Prim N’ Proper, Deborah Cahn, 
1091/2 points; 5. Miles River Erv’n N, Sandra L. 
Cooper, 94 points; 6. Chase Me, Nancy Gorrell, 
90 points. 

Small Pony Jumpers 

1. Royal Mist, Oak Knoll Stables, 110 points; 2. 
Mint Tide, Gutman Pony Farm, 68 points; 3. 
Rolling Ridge Van Guard, Sharon Kane, 54 
points; 4. Peanuts, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ludwig, 
48 points; 5. Trackdown, Deborah Hoffman, 
43 points; 6 . Little Charm, Jimmy Sumner, 31 
points. 
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Medium Roriy jumpers 

1. Nutcracker, Mini’s Ranch, 74 poittts; 2. Jock, 
Clare Wood, 55 points; 3. Crefeld Ichabod, 
Langtree Farm, 54 points; 4. Dixie Belle, Mary 
Supik, 39 points; 5. Lee Way Sun Ray, Pat, 
Dianne and Betty Taylor, 21 points; 6. Prince 
Charming, Beverly Abbott, 15 points. 

Large Pony Jumpers 

1. Crown Prince II, Oak Knoll Stables, 175 points; 

2. Bay Lady, Jack Piersol, 83 points; 3. King’s 
Gem, Mary Supik, 22 points; 4. Jay’s Joy, Jaye 
James, 21 points; 5. Zim’s Boy, Zim’s Ranch, 
19 points; 6. Miss Orbit, Pat, Dianne and Betty 
Taylor, 13 points. 

Junior Hunters 

1. Buzz Again, Skip Andrews, 366 points; 2. Suzie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Shaffer, 297 points; 3. Miss 
Eastor, Beverly Abbott, 197 points; 4. Lonley 
Winter, Craig LeBrun, 170 points; 5. Slick 
Chick, Jason Parker, 149 points; 6. Cloud Nine, 
Cathy Clagett, 141 points. 

Junior Jumpers 

1. Little Miss, Jack Canterbury, 87 points; 2. Pep¬ 
permint Twist, Jack Canterbury, 40 points; 3. 
Bahama Mama, Oak Knoll Stables, 36 points, 
4. Slick Chick, Jason Parker, 20 points; 4. Perky 
Princess, Cathy Clagett, 20 points; 5. Lonley 
Winter, Craig LeBrun, 10 points; 6. Geisha Girl, 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Veria, 9 points. 

Amature Owners Hunters 
1. Pinafore, Martha Mechling, 78 points; 2. Surre- 
list, Mary S. Hutchison, 75 points; 3. Iolanthe, 
William Mechling, 63 points; 4. Imalock, Mrs. 
Patricia Morris, 39 points; 5. Golden Venture, 
Sandy Horner, 33 points; 6. Juno, Beverly Young, 
30 points; 6, Honesty, Mrs. Karl Mathiasen, 30 
points. 

Green Working Hunters 
1. Double Dribble, Mayfair Farm, 253 points; 2. 
Farnley Moonshot, Pamela Barner, 163 points; 

3. Suzie, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Shaffer, 109 points; 

4. Always Smiling, Mayfair Farm, 100 points; 

5. Spring Brook, Dianne Lockwood, 75 points; 

6. Doubble Fool, Kathy Franklin, 74 points. 

Green Conformation Hunters 
1. Double Dribble, Mayfair Farm, 30 points; 2. Al¬ 
ways Smiling, Mayfair Farm, 13VS points; 3. 
Doubble Fool, Kathy Franklin, 13 points; 4. 
Suzie, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Shaffer, 4 points; 4. 
Heads Up, Deborah Cahn, 4 points; 4. Carolina 
Moon, Carolyn McDaniel, 4 points. 

Regular Working Hunters 
1. Pinafore, Martha Mechling, 221 points; 2. Slick 
Chick, Jason Parker, 140 points; 3. Iolanthe, 
William Mechling, 137 points; 4. Imalock, Mrs. 
Patricia Morris, 132 points; 5. Double Dribble, 
Mayfair Farm, 131 points; 6. Lonley Winter, 
Craig LeBrun, 69 points. 

Open Jumpers 

1 Bahama Mama, Oak Knoll Stables, 115 points; 

2. Electrify, Frederick Diehlmann, Jr., 113 points; 

3. Act I, Dianne Lockwood, 54 points; 4. The 


Congressman, Zim’s Ranch, 49 points; 5. Calldon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Gardner, 45 points; 5. Slick 
Chick, Jason Parker, 45 points; 6. Little Miss, 
Jack Canterbury, 44 points. 

Green Jumpers 

1. Slick Chick, Jason Parker, 9 points; 2. Electrify, 
Frederick Diehlmann, Jr., 8 points; 3. Golden 
Venture, Sandy Horner, 5 points; 4. Iolanthe, 
William Mechling, 3 points; 4. Pinafore, Martha 
Mechling, 3 points; 4. The Congressman, Zim’s 
Ranch, 3 points; 4. Peppermint Twist, Jack Can¬ 
terbury, 3 points; 5. By Jiminy, Jan Sherman, 2 
points; 5. Bush Boy, Marley Farm, 2 points; 6. 
Act I, Dianne Lockwood, 1 point; 6. Top Secret, 
Oliver Steinberg, 1 point; 6. Eastern Shore, Dr. 
John D. Gadd, 1 point. 

Eastern Shore 

1. Farnley Moonshot, Pamela Barner, 131 points; 
2. Iolanthe, William Mechling, 107 points; 3. 
Pinafore, Martha Mechling, 103 points; 4. Poor 
No More, Laura P. Gosnay, 63 points 5. Musetta, 
Laura P. Gosnay, 49 points; 6. Bob Dylan, Laura 
P. Gosnay, 48 points. 

Lead Line 

1. Eversley Caper, Stephen Clifton, 128 points; 
2. Little Toot, Jack Piersol, 68 points; 3. Win¬ 
chester June, Mrs. George Wyman, 56 points; 

4. Caper’s Candy, Linda Lee Steele, 43 points; 

5. Little Charm, Jimmy Sumner, 35 points; 6. 
Peanuts, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ludwig, 26 points. 

English Pleasure Pony 

1. Eversley Caprice, Cynthia Ann Clifton, 83 points; 
2. Clippadore, Julia L. Hitchens, 53 points; 3. 
Caper’s Candy, Linda Lee Steele, 26 points; 4. 
Quaker Lace, Mrs. Charles Maslin, 6 points. 

English Pleasure Horse 

1. Cumberland Road, John G. Davis, 39 points; 
2. Speed Limit, Jean Artis, 32 points; 3. Tom 
Terrific, Patricia Engleman, 10 points. 

Maryland P.H.A. Green Working Hunter 
1. Double Dribble, Mayfair Farm, 9 points; 2. The 
Kid, Mayfair Farm, 8 points; 2. Doubble Fool, 
Kathy Franklin, 8 points; 3. Tiffaney, Caryl 
Rahn, 5 points; 3. Artie Ash, Mayfair Farm, 5 
points; 3. Camelot, Holly House Farm, 5 points. 


Glenn J. Linthicum Printing 


Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

VAlley 5-5757 

905 York Road Towson 4, Maryland 
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POLARITY 

Br.h., 1958, by ‘Arctic Prince—Our Love, by ^Shannon II 
Our Colors, by Man o'War—Brushup, by Sweep. 





Sire Line — . A x . n . , 

POLARITY is a son of the English Derby winner and leading sire Arche: Prince from 
the very successful St. Simon sire line through Prince C eva ier - , , , „ 

Derby, one of the greatest of * he "fretendrTTby Doutelle), and Black 

three places — Charlottown (by Charlottesville), rreten u 

Prince II (by ‘Arctic Prince). The latter had earlier won the Derby 

Female Line — , . oc 

POLARITY traces in distaff to ‘Bathing Girl, from wh ° m de h sce ^ "J 01 ? d q,°|° r 

pSiabity" 6 " mC f IU u m9 ■ ^ t0 f kes eS pr^ducef O m u'r ra Love 9 by the Australian Champion 

‘Shannon H, "LlSteT'to six winners' including the $1<J 

Her dam. Our Colors, was a full sister to the triple crown winner, leading sire and 

leading broodmare sire War Admiral. 

Polarity won or placed in 12 stakes . .'*. u , sseX 

H., Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. H. (twice), Wilwyn H., John R . Macom- 
ber Memorial H. (twice), Chesapeake S., lamplighter H., Laurel H. 
(twice), Riggs H., and earned over $ 107 , 000 . He won from 7 fur¬ 
longs to I 3/8 miles. His first crop will race in IV6/. 


Property of 

- N -04i, e 

Farm 


Fee: $750 Live Foal 

STANDING 

GLADE VALLEY FARMS 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. Frederick, Maryland 

Phone: (301) 898-9027 









WINDSOR STUD FARM 

(Formerly Wit's End Farm) 



Located Among the Top Maryland Breeding Farms 
100 Acres Choice Soil — Facilities for 100 Horses 

SPECIAL HANDLING FOR YEARLINGS 

Daily Training and Schooling on Farm's Indoor Ring (with Newly Installed 
Tanbark Floor) and Outdoor 5/8's of a Mile Winterized Training Track, 
Complete with Electric Starting Gate. 

EXCELLENT BOARDING AND BROODMARE FACILITIES 

For racing and breeding stock, farm has new barn complete with indoor 
ring . . . New up-to-date foaling . . . Large turn-out paddocks (fenced 
in) . . . New stud barns . . . Broodmares boarded the year around . . . 


AT STUD 


CHOKER 

BR. H. 1960 

by DOUBLE JAY—TIPPET 
by COUNT FLEET 
Property of a Syndicate 
Fee $1,000—Live Foal 
Book Full 


CHIPS ARE DOWN 

BR. H. 1963 
by NASHUA— 
♦STREAM OF GOLD II 
by NEARC0 
private contract 


SABOTAGE 

B. H. 1955 

by *RIC0 MONTE—WARSICK 
by WAR DOG 
Private Contract 


REBIRTH 

B. H. 1960 
by NEVER SAY DIE- 
PAPOOSE 
by *MY BABU 
Fee $1,000—Live Foal 


WINDSOR STUD FARM 

MRS. DANNY SHEA, Jr., Owner 
Danny Shea, Jr., Manager 

Route #2 Bel Air, Maryland 

P. O. Box 125 Just Off John F. Kennedy Rt. 95 Phone:(301) 734-7227 
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A fter a week of rain, the sun ap¬ 
peared brightly for the September 24th 
show at the Olney Farm in Joppa, Maryland. 

Red balloons tied to telephone poles directed 
the horse vans and spectators to the farm for 
the Harford Day School benefit show. Over 100 
horses and ponies competed in 32 classes. There 
were two rings, an outside course and a trail 
class laid out in an area so that spectators could 
watch all the classes from one spot. A clown selling balloons, a pony wagon full of handmade 
gifts, a bake table and a homemade chicken luncheon lent the air of a country fair. Excitement 
was provided in the jumper classes and a timed barrel race- The Small Pony Jumper class for ponies 
under 11.2 hands went to 3 6” in successive jump-offs. Kevin Gowl of Madonna, Maryland, on 
Dorrit finally defeated Patti Howard of Joppa, Maryland, on Mighty Mouse, after both had jumped 
3 6” and had gone clean. Another of the Gowl family, Tim, won the Barrel Race on his pony, Little 
Miss Muffet, with a time of 24 seconds. Little Miss Muffet, a small division pony, defeated Sand¬ 
piper, a large division pony, whose time was 25.5 seconds. A Musical Chairs class provided en¬ 
tertainment during the lunch break with Susie Edwards and Ariel Dallam outscrambling their 
competitors in their divisions. 



100 Horses And Ponies 
Compete In 32 Classes 

OLNEYFARM 
FALL SHOW 



Olney Farm Show 


Benefit of the Harford Day School 
Saturday, September 24 
Joppa, Maryland 
Judges: 

Miss Pamela Barner, Easton, Md.; Mrs. Henry 
Zimmerman, Simpsonville, Md.; Mr. Ira 
Zimmerman, Simpsonville, Md. 

Small Pony Champion — Mighty Mouse, Patti 
Howard. 

Reserve—Mint Tide, Billie Ann Gardner. 

Medium Pony Champion—LeeWay Sunray, Pat 

Taylor. . . 

Reserve—Miss Buck, Maria Shnver. 

Large Pony Champion—Miss Orbit, Diane Taylor. 
Reserve—Belle Starr, Wade Gowl. 

Hunter Champion—Maslin's Guess Who, Mrs. 
Charles Maslin. 

Reserve—Golden Penny, Irwin Scarff. 


1 . 

1 . 


1 . 


1 . 

1 . 


Class 1: Lead Line 

Susan Edwards; 2. Stacy Kirchner; 3. Beth John; 
Ariel Dallam; 5. Karen Fick; 6. Bruce Caslow. 
Class 2: Walk 


Patricia Gow; 2. Betty Taylor; 3. Megan Burley; 
4. Rodney Caslow; 5. Mary Mackenzie; 6. Elin 
Tydings. 

Class 3: Walk-Trot 

Laurie Woodburn; 2. Kim Burnham; 3. Mary 
Helen Kourey; 4. Galvin; 5. Gerry Kunkel; 6. 
Karen Jones. 

Class 4: Maiden Horsemanship Hack 
Nancy Sayre; 2. Scott Evans; 3. Patti Heuman; 
4. D’Arcy Crocker. 

Class 5: Maiden Horsemanship Over Fences 
Nancy Sayre; 2. Patti Heuman; 3. Kim Nihart; 
4. Pat Spicer. 


Class 6: Pleasure Hack 
13.0 hands and under 

1. Rebel Belle, Kevin Gowl; 2. Miss Buck, Maria 
Shriver; 3. Little Miss Muffet, Tim Gowl; 4. For¬ 
ever Yours, Nancy Pine. 

Class 7: Pleasure Hack 
Over 13.0 hands 

1. Blue Mist, Susan Herget; 2. Happy Landing, Led- 
ley Clark; 3. Dream Dust, Betsy Jones; 4. Cin¬ 
namon, Betsy Lang. 

Class 8: Small Pony Hunter Hack 
1. Mighty Mouse, Patti Howard; 2. Rolling Ridge 
Rabbit, Lisa Demme; 3. Susan’s Nausica, Mrs. 
C. Smallwood Archer; 4. Little Miss Muffet. 

Class 9: Medium Pony Hunter Hack 
1. Sweetheart, Patricia Jones; 2. Miss Buck; 3. Rebel 
Belle; 4. Forever Yours. 

Class 10: Large Pony Hunter Hack 
1. Danny Boy, Billie Ann Gardner; 2. Miss Orbit, 
Diane Taylor; 3. Belle Starr, Wade Gowl; 4. 
Ciinnamon, Betsy Lang. 

Class 11: Hunter Hack 

1. Gold Claws, M. H. Cadwalader; 2. Golden Penny, 
Irwin Scarff; 3. Maslin’s Guess Who, Mrs. Charles 
Maslin. 

Class 12: Small Pony Handy Hunter 
1. Mint Tide, Billie Ann Garder; 2. Pandy, Robbie 
Roberts; 3. Sweet Briar Ann, Billie Ann Gardner; 
4. Dorrit, Kevin Gowl. 

Class 13: Medium Pony Handy Hunter 
1. Rebel Belle; 2. LeeWay Sunray, Diane Taylor; 
3. Liseter Blue Mist, Kathleen Gowl; 4. Cookie’s 
Comet, Susan Cook. 

Class 14: Large Pony Handy Hunter 
1. Miss Orbit, Pat Taylor; 2. Gray Boy, Lathy Hans; 
3. Belle Starr; 4. Gray Jay, David Demme. 

Class 15: Handy Hunter 
1. Maslin’s Guess Who; 2. Golden Penny. 

Class 16: Small Pony Outside Course 
1. Mighty Mouse; 2. Mint Tide; 3. Dorrit; 4. Little 
Miss Muffet. 

Class 17: Medium Pony Outside Course 
1. Miss Buck; 2. Quaker Lace, Mary Lee Maslin; 3. 
Crefeld Icabod, Robbie Roberts; 4. LeeWay 
Sunray. 



Eugene Irwin carries tack for his 
two daughters, both of whom were 
busy exhibitors in the show. 
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Show Results Continued 


Class 18: Large Pony Outside Course 

1. High Noon, Kathy Shade; 2. Danny Boy; 3- 
Miss Orbit; 4. Mais Oui Manos, Ricky Staples. 
Class 19: Hunter Over Fences 
1. Maslin's Guess Who; 2. Golden Penny. 

Class 20: Small Pony Jumper 
1. Dorrit; 2. Mighty Mouse; 3. Mint Tide; 4. White 
Socks, Chuck Maslin. 

Class 21: Medium Pony Jumper 
l. Quaker Lace; 2. LeeWay Sunray; 3. Cookie’s 
Comet; 4. Liseter Blue Mist. 

Class 22: Large Pony Jumper 
1. Gray Boy; 2. Belle Starr; 3. Miss Orbit; 4. Daniel 
Boone, Wade Gowl. 

Class 24: Barrel Race 

1. Little Miss Muffet; 2. Sandpiper, Robin Lewis; 

3. Twilight, Ann Shade; 4. Scottie, Ann Curie. 

Class 25: Trail Class 

1. Maslin's Guess Who; 2. High Noon; 3. Stormy, 
Kim Evans; 4. Sandpiper. 

Class 26: Musical Chairs, div. A 
1. Susan Edwards, 2. Karen Jones; 3. Jenny Griffith; 

4. Lindsay Evans. 

Class 27: Musical Chairs, div. B 
1- Ariel Dallam; 2. Marcia Alexander; 3. Jackie 
Irwin; 4. Lisa Griffith. 

Class 28: Horsemanship Hack, under 13 years 
1. Kathy Shade; 2. Mary Pine; 3. Cindy Stautberg; 
4. Nancy Pine. 

Class 29: Horsemanship Hack, over 13 years 
1. Betsy Lang; 2. Elise Kelly; 3. Wade Gowl; 4. 
Kevin Gowl. 

Class 30: Horsemanship Over Fences 
under 13 years 

1- Kathy Shade; 2. Betsy Jones; 3. Robbie Roberts; 
4. Mary Pine. 

Class 31: Horsemanship Over Fences 
over 13 years 

Wade Gowl; 2. Betsy Lang; 3. Debbie Kelly; 
4. Elise Kelly. 

Class 32: Consolation Horsemanship Hack 
Posie Lang; 2. Lisa Van Valkenberg; 3. Susan 
Stautberg; 4. Dorsey Waxter. 


Maryland State 
Quarter Horse Association 
Halter Futurity for Yearlings 

Judge: John Carter; Celina, Texas 
Place: 

New Columbia Horse Center, Ellicott City, Md. 

Colt Division 

1 . Mr. Chunk, sire: Poco Caz, dam: Joel Hancock 
owner: Bill and Norma Reid. 

2 . Cazual Peanuts, sire: Poco Caz, dam: Sprucy 
Miss, owner: Ells and Helen Boyd. 

3 . Jo’Ank Buckshot (gelding), sire: Joe Hank, dam: 
Angel Tindall, owner: Bud and Jeannine Gregory. 

4. Cazual Scooter, sire: Poco Caz, dam: Nancy 
Scooter, owner: Ells and Helen Boyd. 

5 . Charlie Eagleton, sire: Red Star Wimpy, dam: 
Medina Sugar Ball, owner: Marion and Blake 
McCracken. 

6 . Tabano Skeeter, sire: Tabano King, dam: Pretty 
Tammy, owner: Bob and Helen Spedden. 

HORSES BOARDED 

Box Stalls — Paddocks 

Neil Thrift 

Maryland Line 

Glen Rock, Pa., Telephone 235-1551 


TRAINER SEEKS CLIENTS for Maryland and surrounding 
tracks. 80% starters won or placed. All but ONE were 
untried Previous to training: 10 years with finest racing 
establishments (incl. 7 years with Meadow Stud). Ex- 
ercise own horses. 

Phone: 242-2492 or write 


TRAINER 

4402 Alan Drive. Apt. C 
Baltimore 29, Md. 21229 


Patti Howard with Mighty 
Mouse, the show's small 
Pony champion. Mrs. Wil¬ 
iam Howard, Jr., is at left 
and Mrs. William Howard, 
at right in this picture. 
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DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 



BOX 143 - COCKEYSVILLE, MARYLAND 
DAY: NO 6-1060 NIGHT: CL 2-3226 


Filly Division 

1. Jo’Ank Li’l Aggie, sire: Joe Hank, dam: Little 
Aggie, owner: Bud and Jeannine Gregory. 

2. Tabano Robin, sire: Tabano King, dam: Kay 
Scharbauer, owner: Gene Hetrick. 

3. Jo Hanka Ann, sire: Joe Hank, dam: Annie 
Dublin, owner: Ned and Nancy Huntt. 

4. Jo’Ank Racy Riot, sire: Joe Hank, dam: Hank’s 
Stormy, owner: Bud and Jeannine Gregory. 

5. Cazual Lady, sire Poco Caz, dam: Heidi’s Lady, 
owner: Ells and Helen Boyd. 

6. Cazual Rio, sire: Poco Caz, dam: Glenrio, owner: 
Joseph and Barbara Montgomery. 


Milford Lions Club Horse Show 

September 10, 1966 

Judges: 

Kenneth Winchell, Mrs. W. G. Miller 

Class 1: Open Western Pleasure Trail Class 

1. Kings Bay Bullet, Susan Peschak, same; 2. Golden 
Crescent, Norman Alexander, same; 3. Silk, Bob 
Newcomb, same; 4. Triple Second, Wanda Pat¬ 
terson, same. 

Class 2: Open English Pleasure Trail Class 

1. Capers Candy, Linda Steel, same; 2. Eversley 
Caprice, Steve Clifton, same; 3. Tobacco Road, 
Grace Cropper, same; 4. Wimbleton Common, 
Pat Davis, same. 

Class 3: Small Pony Hunter Under Saddle 

1. Royal Mist, Butch Gardner, Oak Knoll; 2. Heath- 
erstone Senette, Billie Ann Gardner, Oak Knoll; 
3. Havens Dream Boat, Lisa Hersloff, Polly Wall- 
ford; 4. Limelight, Tooters Sullivan, Miles River 
Pony Farm. 

Class 4: Medium Pony Hunter Under Saddle 

1. Swamp Fox, Ira Zimmerman, Mrs. Wm. Ludwig; 

2. Farnley HiLi, Butch Gardner, Oak Knoll; 3. 
Miles River Belsey, Lyn Lowry, Miles River 
Riding School; 4. Leaway Surray, Diane Taylor, 
Oak Knoll. 

Class 5: Large Pony Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Miss Orbit, Pat Taylor, Oak Knoll; 2. London 
Bridge, Sandra Pinder, same; 3. Tar Flirt, Renee 
Walls, same; 4. Flight, Libby King, same. 
Class 6: Junior Hunter Under Saddle 
1 Buzz Again, Skip Andrews, same; 2. Haven’s Imp, 
Renee Wellford, same; 3. Slick Chick, Jason 


Parker, Chris Owens; 4. Sea Star, Stephannie 
Tarburton, same. 

Class 7: Green Working Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Grey Shadow, Nancy Seymour, same; 2. Shoal 
Point, Fran Johnston, Mrs. Robb Hunterman; 

3. Haven’s Imp, Renee Wellford, same; 4. Ja¬ 
maica, Pat Barner, same. 

Class 8: 

Regular Working Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Sea Star, Stephannie Tarburton, same; 2. Slick 
Chick, Chris Owens, Jason Parker; 3. Prompt 
Lech, Fran Johnston, same; 4. Jamaica, Pam 
Barner, same. 

Class 9: Lead Line Pony 
1. Broadviews Irma, Randy Maull, Tracy Maull; 

2. Eversly Caper, Cindy Clifton, Steve Clifton; 

3. Capers Candy, Billy Steele, Linda Steele; 4. 
Little Toot, Linda Piersol, Dick Pierson; 5. Pea¬ 
nuts, Butch Gardner, Mrs. Wm. Ludwig; 6. 
Severns Wing, Mary Oram, Bradley Ann Caine. 
Class 10: Small Pony Hunter Over Fences 

1. Van Guard, Billie Ann Gardner, Oak Knoll; 2. 
Mint Tide, Billie Ann Gardner, Oak Knoll; 3. 
Havens Dreamboat, Laura Hersloff, Polly Wall- 
ford; 4. Trackdown, Debbie Hoffman, same. 
Class 11: Medium Pony Working Hunter 
1. Swamp Fox, Ira Zimmerman, Mrs. Wm. Ludwig; 

2. Gwynedd Jill, Billie Ann Gardner, Oak Knoll; 

3. Farnley HiLi, Butch Gardner, Oak Knoll; 4. 
Leaway Sunray, Pat Taylor, Oak Knoll. 

Class 12: Large Pony Hunter Over Fences 
1. Zims July Song, Ira Zimmerman, Zims Ranch; 

2. Miles River Erv’n N, Sandra Cooper, same; 

3. Zim’s Singalong, Ira Zimmerman, Zims 
Ranch; 4. Miss Orbit, Pat Taylor, Oak Knoll. 
Class 13: Open Tennessee Walking Horses 

1. Just Go Boy, John Anglin, Mrs. Louise Hodgman; 
2. Go Boy's Blackgold, J. C. Stamper, same; 3. 
Bombadier’s Rebel, Marti Biggs, Ralph Biggs; 

4. Top Brass, George Wright, same. 

Class 14: Junior Working Hunter 
1. Slick Chick, Chris Owens, Jason Parker; 2. Buzz 
Again, Skip Andrews, same; 3. Home Again, Ira 
Zimmerman, Zims Ranch; 4. Hurry Up, Steve 
Phipps, Jack Piersol. 

Class 13: Green Working Hunter 
1. Sneaky Pete, Ann King, Oak Knoll; 2. Grey 
Shadow, Pam Barner, Nancy Seymour; 3. Jamaica, 
Pam Barner, same; 4. Far Fetched, Dick Larner, 
Col. G. D. Larner. 

Class 16: Regular Working Hunter 
1. Prompt Lech, Fran Johnston, Fran Johnston; 2. 
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NEED A LOW COST HORSE BARN? 



TIMBER CRAFT POLE BUILDING CO. 

This attractive stall barn with center aisle will add charm to any farmstead. Built 
by professional builders whose only business is the construction of pole buildings. 


PHONE OR WRITE TODAY: 

BOX 43, FREDERICK, MD. 


PHONE: 662-8204 


Slick Chick, Chris Owens, Jason Parker; 3. Poor 
No More, Laura Gosnay, Ventura Farm; 4. Ja¬ 
maica, Pam Barner, same. 

Class 17: Kent & Sussex & 
Ponies^-Western Tack 

1. Hanks Senorita, Stacey Griffith, same; 2. Noel 
Chubby, Harold W. Frazier, same; 3. Golden 
Crescent, Norma Alexander, same; 4. Jo Bo Don- 
gone, Jim Hitchens, Circle B. Sales. 

Class 18: Kent & Sussex Horses & 

Ponies—English Tack 

1- Speed Limit, Jean Artis, Jean Artis; 2. Broadviews 
Irma, Tracy Maull, same; 3. Witch Doctor, Jean 
Artis, Wayne Artis; 4. Lady Be Good, Donna 
Herman, same. 

Class 19: Maiden Jumpers (English Tack) 

1- Broadviews Irma, Tracy Maull, same; 2. Timmy, 
Nancy Seymour, Dana Sullivan; 3. Bonney, Helen 
Groves, same; 4. Miss Cognac, Pat Baker, Bonnie 
Webster. 

Class 20: Pole Bending 

1- Dixie R. McCue, Benny Carroll, same; 2. Golden 
Starlight, Russell Davis, same; 3. Shirak, Lou 
Phillips, Chuck Gibson; 4. Traveler, Bill Aikens, 
same. 

Class 20: 

Milford Pleasure Horses (English or Western) 

1- Hanks Senorita, Stacy Griffith, same; 2. Sun Glo's 
Dawn, Leon Tucker, same; 3. Dixie R. McCue, 
Benny Carroll, same; 4. Noel Chubby, Harold 
Frazier, same. 

Class 22: 

Milford Pleasure Ponies (English or Western) 
Eversley Caprice, Steve Clifton, Cindy Clifton; 


2. Craven Coquette, Scott Walls, same; 3. Cindy 
Red Bear, Jan Webb, Joseph H. Webb; 4. The 
Flirt, Renee Walls, same. 

Class 23: Small Pony Open Jumper 
1 . Van Guard, Billie Anne Gardner, Oak Knoll; 
2. Havens Dreamboat, Laura Hersloff, Polly Well- 
ford; 3. Mint Tide, Billie Anne Gardner, Oak 
Knoll; 4. Peanuts, Debby King, same. 

Class 24: Medium Pony Open Jumper 
1 . Farnley HiLi, Butch Gardner, Oak Knoll; 2. 
Leaway Sunray, Diane Taylor, Oak Knoll; 3 
M. R. Moonfish, Lisa Hersloff, M. R. Ridi ng 
School; 4. Grey Surprise, Butch Gardner, Rand 
Thaw. ^ _ T 

Class 25: Large Pony Open Jumper 
1 . Little Hope, Pam McNeal, same; 2. Cap’n Chick, 
Nancy Cassell, same; 3. Zim’s July Song, Ira Zim¬ 
merman, Zim’s Ranch; 4. Crown Prince II, Butch 
Gardner, Oak Knoll. 

Class 26: Western Reining Horses 
1 . Silk, Bob Newcomb, same; 2. Clarion Clipper, 
Ginny Daniels, same; 3. Lady Tytan, Robert 
Patterson, same; 4. Kings Bay Bullet, Susan 
Pashek, same. 

Class 27: Western Reining Ponies 
1 . Triple Second, Wanda Patterson, same; 2. Whirl¬ 
wind, Alice Crisco, same; 3. Spot, Johnny Martin 
Patsy Martin; 4. Topsy, Brent Smith, same. 

Class 28: 

Pleasure Trail Horses Over Obstacles 
1 . Junior Chick, Fran Johnston, same; 2. Bon Monie, 
Debbie Steele, same; 3. Cumberland Road, Pat 
Davis, John.G. Davis; 4. Colt 45, C. B. Shaw, 
C. B. Shaw. 
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PHONE: PARKWAY 5- 0 2 2 0 


C. MILLS, Inc. 

JicviAe 

Operating under regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission 

Box 124 • La urel, Maryland 


Bacon Hall Equestrian Centre 

Glencoe, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 


Class 29: 

Pleasure Trail Ponies Over Obstacles 

1. Eversley Caprice, Steve Clifton, Cindy Clifton; 

2. Clippadore, Butch Gardner, Julie Hitchens; 

3. Sugarfoot, Mary Crisco, same; 4. Sundae, Billey 
Schell, same. 

Class 30: Green Jumper 

1. Prompt Lech, Fran Johnston, same; 2. Slick Chick, 
Chris Owens, Jason Parker; 3. The Congressman, 
Ira Zimmerman, Zim’s Ranch; 4. Sneaky Pete, 
Ann King, Oak Knoll. 

Class 31: Junior Working Hunter 
1. Slick Chick, Jason Parker, Chris Owens; 2. Home 
Again, Ira Zimmerman, Zim’s Ranch; 3. Far 
Fetched, Dickey Larner, Col. & Mrs. G. D. Gard¬ 
ner; 4. Sea Star, Stephannie Tarburton, same. 
Class 32: Green Working Hunter Stake 
1. Jamaica, Pam Barner, same; 2. Sneaky Pete, Ann 
King, Oak Knoll; 3. Scotch Plaid, Lexine Lowe, 
same; 4. Hurry Up, Steve Phipps, Jack Piersol. 
Class 33: Regular Working Hunter Stake 
1. Slick Chick, Chris Owens, Jason Parker; 2. Ja¬ 
maica, Pam Barner, same; 3. Home Again, Ira 
Zimmerman, Zim’s Ranch; 4. Prompt Lech, Fran 
Johnston, same. 

Class 34: 

Tennessee Walking Horse Champion Stake 
1. Just Go Boy, John Anglin, Mrs. Louise Hodgman; 

2. Go Boys Black Gold, J. C. Stamper, same; 3. 
Prince Rockingham, Martha Baynard, Mr. & Mrs. 
Ralph C. Baynard; 4. Top Brass, George Wright, 
same. 

Class 35: Open Western Pleasure Horses 
1 Sun Glow’s Dawn, Leon Tucker, same; 2. Hanks 


Senorita, Stacey Griffin, same; 3. Clarion Clipper, 
Ginny Daniels, same; 4. Noel Chubby, Harold 
Frazier, same. 

Class 36: Open Western Pleasure Ponies 
1. Triple Second, Wanda Patterson, same; 2. Cindy 
Red Bear, Joe Webb, Jan Webb; 3. Suru, David 
Matthews, same; 4. Dolly, Cliff Strimel, same. 
Class 37: Open English Pleasure Horses 
1. Speed Limit, Jean Artis, same; 2. Cumberland 
Road, Cathy Figest, John G. Davis; 3. Junior 
Chick, Fran Johnston, same; 4. Tobacco Road, 
Grace A. Cropper, same. 

Class 38: Open English Pleasure Ponies 
1. Eversley Caprice, Cindy Clifton, Steve Clifton; 

2. Clippadore, Butch Gardner, Julie Hitchens; 

3. Broadviews Irma, Tracy Maull, same; 4. Sun¬ 
dae, Billy Schell, same. 

Class 39: Small Pony Working Hunter 
1. Van Guard, Billie Anne Gardner, Oak Knoll; 
2. Havens Dreamboat, Laura Hersloff, Polly Wall- 
ford; 3. Trackdown, Debbie Hoffman, same; 4. 
Mint Tide, Billie Anne Gardner, Oak Knoll. 
Class 40: Medium Pony Working Hunter 
1. Gwynedd Jill, Billie Anne Gardner, Oak Knoll; 
2. Leaway Sunray, Diane Taylor, Oak Knoll; 3. 
Grey Surprise, Butch Gardner, Rand Thaw; 4. 
Miles River Moonfish, Lisa Hersloff, Miles River 
Riding School. 

Class 41: Large Pony Working Hunter 
1. Miss Orbit, Oak Knoll Stable, Pat Taylor; 2. 
Miles River Ervn’N, Sandra Cooper, same; 3- 
Zim’s July Song, Zim’s Ranch, Ira Zimmerman; 

4. Zim’s Singalong, Zim’s Ranch, Ira Zimmerman. 

Class 42: Cloverleaf Barrel Race 
1. Dixie R. McCue, Benny Carroll, same; 2. Apache, 
Rick Moore, Geo. Jester; 3. Deeters Dotie, Larry 
Dunning, same; 4. Shirak, Chuck Gibson, Lou 
Phillips. 

CHAMPIONS 

Junior 

Champion—Slick Chick, Jason Parker, Chris Owens. 
Reserve—Buzz Again, Skip Andrews. 

Green 

Champion—Jamaica, Pam Barner. 

Reserve—Grey Shadow, Pam Barner, Nancy Seymour. 
Regular Hunter 

Champion Slick Chick, Jason Parker, Chris Owens. 
Reserve—Prompt Lech, Fran Johnston. 

Small Pony 

Champion—Van Guard, Oak Knoll, Billie Ann 
Gardner. 
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• Increases Staying Power 

• Builds Stamina and Reserve 
Power 

• Increases Resistance to 
Infection 


There is only ONE/..accept no substitute 


• Increases Appetite 

• Keeps Horses in Top Condition 

• Reduces Muscle Soreness when 
due to B—Complex Deficiency 

• Contains NO Drugs 


Literature Available on Request 




The Fast-Acting Blood Builder 
For Better Performance and 
Better Development through 
Better Health with STIMUTOL ! 


The Blood Builder formulated under the most 
exacting pharmaceutical conditions especially 
for Veterinarians and Trainer's use. 

S 2 2.50 

PER GALLON 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Consult Your Dealer on the Track, or Write 


NATIONAL VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS 

(Sole Oiltribulort) 

1520 W. Indian School Rd , Phoenix 15, Arizona 


Post Office Box 10253 
Phoenix 16, Arizona 
Phone 277-2703 


Standing in 1967 

*MON TRIOMPHE 

(property of Mr. & Mrs. L. L. Palmer) 
two foals to race 
both winners 

Private Contract 

apply: Jervis Marshall 
Whitehackle Farm 
Upperco, Md. 

Telephone: 771-4655 


Reserve—Haven’s Dream Boat, Polly Wollford, Laura 
Hersloff. 

Medium Pony 

Champion—Swamp Fox, Mrs. Ludwig, Ira Zimmer¬ 
man. 

Reserve—Gwynedd Jill, Oak Knoll, Billie Ann 
Gardner. 

Large r'ony 

Champion—Miss Orbit, Oak Knoll, Pat Taylor. 
Reserve—Zim’s July Song, Zim’s Ranch, Ira Zim¬ 
merman. 

Western Horse 

Champion—Silk, Bob Newcomb, same. 

Reserve—Kings Bay Bullet, Susan Peschek, same. 

Western Pony 

Champion—Triple Second, Wanda Patterson, same. 
Reserve—Whirlwind, Alice Crisco, same. 

English Horse 

Champion—Junior Chick, Fran Johnston, same. 
Reserve—Cumberland Road, Pat Davis, same. 

English Pony 

Champion—Eversley Caprice, Cindy Clifton, Steve 
Clifton. 

Reserve—-Clippadore, Julie Hitchens, Butch Gardner. 


Standing at Fenwick Farm, Salem, N. J. 

PROBLEM LAD 

by Easy Mon—Alaport by The Porter 
16.2 hands with 9 inches of bone. 
Likely to produce winners on the flat 
and in steeplechase. 

$200. Free return 

Mares boarded all year at reasonable 
rates with professional in charge of all 
facilities. 

FENWICK FARM 

Compromise Road, R.D. 1, Salem, N. J. 
Telephone: (609) 935-1421 or 
(609) 935-2197 


/Our Christmas Offer Save $2lbb\ 

Give Subscriptions To 

The BLOOD-HORSE 

(and renew your own at this bargain rate). 

Our regular subscription rate is $12.50. But for our 
Christmas offer, we will send The BLOOD-HORSE to your 
selected friends in the United States for $10.50 a year 
($10.82 in Kentucky) with a subscription at the regular 
price of' $12.50. You can extend your own subscription 
too, regardless of when it expires at this special once-a- 
year ra:e, if you also buy at least one Christmas gift 
subscription. Our Christmas price for Canada is $11.50; 
and for foreign countries $13.50. 


1 WISH TO SUBSCRIBE □ 

RENEW □ 

CHECK ENCLOSED □ 

BILL ME Q 

NAME 


address 

CITY STATE 

ZIP 

List names and addresses of those to 
scriptions on separate sheet and return 
and address on this coupon. 

receive gift sub- 
with your name 

MH ^ 
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FROM THE 
FIRST CROP BY 


B.H. 1961, DEGAGE —JUDICIOUSLY by BETTER SELF 





yiH mk 


mBS^SSSm 


BAY WEANLING FILLY, by BIG PETE - HAPPY IS 


BAY WEANLING COLT, by BIG PETE - EMERALD PIN 


BIG PETE, an exceptional speed horse — stakes winner of over 
$100,000 in two brief campaigns — was one of the best of his 
generation at 2 and 3. His first crop are now weanlings and they 
are outstanding! 

BIG PETE is a full brother to stakes winner at 2 VALIANT SKOAL, and 
is by BULL LEA's successful son DEGAGE, also sire of VITAL FORCE, 
UMBRELLA FELLA, LITTLE KID, etc. BIG PETE is out of the stakes 
producer JUDICIOUSLY, sister to the dam of stakes winner at 2 
DREAM ON, and half-sister to stakes winner BASSANIO. BIG PETE 
comes from the distaff of *BOSWELL, HYPNOTIST II, and APACHE. 


1967 

STUD FEE: 

$500 

LIVE FOAL 


Property of Harriet N. Ball, Standing at 

GLADE VALLEY FARMS 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M., Frederick, Maryland 

(301) 898-9027 
















PANACEAN — is a son of the great source of speed, the 
ever-popular ROMAN. 

PANACEAN — consistently or\e of the most popular Mary* 
land sires in the yearling sales. 

PANACEAN — like his sire, gets horses which come to 
hand early and continue to race on. 

PANACEAN — is the sire of winners from the brief 2-year- 
old dashes to the classic distance of 1 1/2 miles. 

PANACEAN — is the sire of stakes horses PIED PIPER, MR. 
JUDEX, FRANCEAN, COTTON-PICKIN, and TEMPO- 
CEAN. 

PANACEAN — is a half-brother to stakes winners MACE¬ 
DONIA, GOLD BOX, stakes placed Flower Bonnet, 
to the dam of stakes winner and sire FLOW LINE, 
and to five other winners. 

PANACEAN — is out of a half-sister to stakes winner 
PASSADO, to stakes placed CAVORT, SWEET 
WOMAN (dam of the Champion 2-year-old filly 
SWEET PATOOTIE, stakes winner I'M FOR MORE, 

stakes placed EAST INDIAN), and to the dam of 
stakes winner WILD NOTE. 

PANACEAN — his third dam was a stakes winning, stakes 
producing full sister to BULL LEA, five times leading 
sire. _ 


PAN A CEAN 

DK. B. 1953, ROMAN — PANDORA by UNBREAKABLE 


FEE $500 LIVE FOAL 


Property of 


Th 

Standing at GLADE VALLEY FARMS 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. (301) 898-9027 


Frederick, Maryland 
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NASHVER 

by Nashua out of *Quaver II 

1967 Stud Fee 
$600 


standing at Larking Hill Farm. 

(Property of Pelican Stable) 
Harwood, Md. 
301-792-8602 


November, 1966 
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EDITORIAL 


Training Centers Are Needed 

Samuel M. Pistorio, president of the Maryland Horse Breeders Association, stated several years 
ago that a race horse training area is badly needed in Maryland. His opinion didn t exactly 
fall on deaf ears-more nearly it fell on ears too busy listening to other problems. Then, last 
month, Peter Winants and I visited the Grosbois training center near Paris. Here was the very thing 
Mr. Pistorio had been talking about, and, amazingly, it was beautiful and it worked! The French 
do their racing up with few loose ends dangling. Chantilly, Grosbois and other training centers 
are enough to embarrass American horsemen. Grosbois was the more impressive in these respects: 
it is new, it is still under construction, it will be beautiful and the money used to finance it comes 
from a percentage of the pari-mutuel handle. Maryland may or may not be ready for such a 
step. But it's worth thinking about. Next month's issue of The Maryland Horse will carry text and 
photographs of the Grosbois center. If France can do it, why can't we? 

I Snowden Carter 
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£ THE MARYLAND HORSE 


t ^e Maryland horse — 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Please se nd The MARYLAND HORSE for 
0ne year to: 

^^Saseprint) 

ABBkbss- 


Bill 


^AAfg 


at r his address: 
^®ASTpSlNty 


U.S.A. $4.00 

Canada $4.50 

Other Countries $5.00 
For a Friend? If you are 
ordering subscription for 
someone other than your¬ 
self and want us to send 
gift card, check Q] 












$4 a year for 12 issues 

($5 for countries outside the United States and Canada) 

Our magazine covers Thoroughbred racing on the flat and over jumps with a 
Maryland slant. Our writers visit the Maryland farms, giving our readers behind 
the scenes feature articles on breeding, training and racing. But we aren't confined 
to the Thoroughbred. Recent issues have included articles on the Morgan horse, 
the Quarter horse, the Arabian horse and summaries (with photographs) of Mary¬ 
land’s many horse and pony shows. 

Subscription includes special January issue of nearly 200 pages, featuring full 
color photographs of Maryland’s 1966 champions, including the great Kentucky 
Derby-Preakness winner Kauai King. Also in the January issue will be a full color ) 
painting of Maryland’s all-time champions on post parade. These champions include 
Challedon, Gallorette, Vertex, Elkridge, Kauai King, Jay Trump, Social Outcast, 
Find and Conniver. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 8316, SEC. 34.9 P.L.&R., BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 
14772 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

_ _ 


postage will be paid by 


The Maryland 


Box 4, Timonium, 
Maryland 21093 
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NATIVE DANCER 

GRAY HORSE—1950 
POLYNESIAN-GEISHA 
by DISCOVERY 
19^7 FEE $20,000 LIVE FOAL 

(OF WHICH $4,000 IS PAYABLE WITH SIGNING OF CONTRACT; NON-REFUNDABLE) 

BOOK FULL 

RESTLESS NATIVE 

GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
by BULL LEA 

1967 FEE $1,000 LIVE FOAL 

(OF WHICH $200 IS PAYABLE WITH SIGNING OF CONTRACT; NON-REFUNDABLE) 

BOOK FULL 



Harold h. ferguson 301 / 833-3737 Alfred g. Vanderbilt 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 



















ONE OF MARYLAND’S NEWEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE THOROUGHBRED CENTERS 

)ackin^Aawt Crewm¬ 

an the BANKS OF THE CHESTER RIVER AT CHESTERTOWN 


BUCKINGHAM OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES FOR BOARDING BROODMARES, 
WEANLINGS YEARLINGS, etc., FOR BREAKING YEARLINGS, FOR FRESHENING OR CONDITIONING 
OLDER HORSES, AND OUR STAFF IS EXPERIENCED IN THE CARE OF HORSES WITH LEG AILMENTS. 

At Stud - ASSEMBLYMAN (Menow-Libba, by Sir Damion), 
sire of BAITMAN, COUNTY CHAIRMAN, etc.) 

1967 Fee: $500 Live Foal 

Your inspection is invited 

BUCKINGHAM FARM 


- EDWARD HOUGHTON Chestertown, Maryland 


(301) 778-2235 





